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handsome, of clever, with all her, or his, 
_». might; but ag it is not often that artists suc- 
“ceed in bestowing either of these expressions 
~-6n their subjects, they are, frequently, as un- 


* “erude reviews on as crude literary produc- 
- tions—poems guiltless of thought—and a ré- 
_ chauffée of the events of the past month, in- 


~ Obsolete scandal, with the-sauce piquant of 


~ “tales professing to treat of fashionable life, 


youth ! 


_ to which allude, ambitious to contain in their 


which milliners and tailors display their gar- 


representations. 


-losophers; who, instead of relating facts as 


- blish some theory, and rendered obscure by 


_whose deleterious moisture gives it birth. 
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. BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


stares one in thé face; endeayouring to look 


kindly treated-by art, as by nature. 

Then the matter of these magazines—how 
infinitely inferior, are they to those of my 
Pretentious philosophical disqui- 
sitions on recent discoveries in science- 
sketchy tales, with shadowy personages— 


sipid as réchauffées generally are. . 
The editors of the ephemeral productions 


pages some attractive article, and knowing 
the craving appetites of their readers for per- 
sonalities, dress up a forgotten anecdote, or 


inuendos and exaggerations; or else with 


with characters that bear no more resem- 
blance to living ones than do the figures on 


ments for sale. But their conclusions satisfy 
the crowd, who, unable to penetrate the sanc- 
tuaries of aristocratic life; cannot judge of the 
coarseness and want of truth of the pretend- 


The study of history, I ar fully eschew— 
for ‘modern historians are all would-be-phi- 


they occurred, give us their version, or ra- 
ther perversions of them, always coloured by 
their political prejudices, or distorted to esta- 


cumbrous attempts to trace effect fromcause. 
They tell us not only what potentates, heroes, 
and statesmen said, or are imagined to have 
said, but also, not unfrequently, favour us 
with what they thought ; though they do not 
quite satisfy us as to the authenticity of the 
sources whence they derived their informa- 
tion. Poetry I have been compelled to aban- 
don, ever since Byron demoralised the public 
taste, by substituting passion for sentiment; 
and originated a herd of servile imitators of 
all his defects, but who possess not one ray 
of the genius that redeemed them. 

Dryden, Waller, Pope, were the poets read 
in my youth. Their lofty thoughts came to 
us in as lofty diction, like the beauties of that 
day, attired in their court dresses. Novels 
were then gn agreeable resource. Sir Charles 
Grandison, Clarissa Haflowe—how often have 
I dwelt on your pages, my sympathy excited, 
and my reason satisfied. Yes—Richardson’s 
heroines were not only women, but, with the 


exception of Pamelia, they were gentlewomen, |- 


a class that seems now to have passed away 
from our modern novels, as wholly as they 
have from society: a gents ycleped “ladies” 
being substituted, which no more resembles 
their dignified progenitors; than the fimsy 
draperies of the modern originals of these 
meretricious shadows do the substantial vel- 
vets and brocades in which my stately con- 
temporaries were attired. 

Times are indeed sadly changed! Fashion, 
a nondescript which, like Milton’s allegorical 
personification of death, has no definite shape, 
bas now usurped the place of decorum ; and, 
like death, levels all distinctions. This same 
fashion is a monstrous growth of these de- 
generate days, which, like the idol of Jugger- 
naut, often crushes those who prostrate them- 
selves before her revolving wheel. It is the 
sworn foe to all that is good and respectable ; 
and encourages only the parvenues which 
spring up beneath its unwholesome shade, as 
does the fungus beneath that of some tree, 


Well J, at least, have not bowed down and 
worshipped this colossal idol. I have not left 
the residence of my ancestors, because fashion 
had proscribed its precincts, to become the 
neighbour of some returned nabob, or retired 
bill-broker, with no recommendation, save 
his ill-acquired wealth. I have not disman- 
tled my mansion of its cumbrous, but richly 
carved furniture, to adopt; at a later period, 
a composition in imitation of it. No—I saw 
the rage for Grecian and Roman decoration 
“ass by, as calmly as I have since seen them 

‘eplaced by the angular ameublement of the 
nelo-dramatic. Emperor of the French; and 
have lived to witness the solid magnificence 
of the fourteenth Louis, revived by those 
who are as incapable of comprehending, as 
emulating the splendour and abilities of that 
dignified model for kings. I smile at bebold- 
ing the ill-executed imitations in the mansions 
of my acquaintance, of the costly furniture 
which, from mine, hasmever been displaced ; 
while they would gladly purchase back their 
ancestral possessions from the brokers who 
have collected them to sell again at more than 
thrice their original cost. 
Yes, it is yery satisfactory to my feelings 
to witness the restoration of true taste in fur- 


niture, at least ; almost as much so as it was 
to see Louis XVIII. restored to the throne of 
his forefathers; whence his less fortunate 
brother has been exiled. We have fallen 


they call it, has been in my opinion @ tri- 
umphal march over the prostrated privileges 


their subjects as their unalierfable property, 
nor govern by the good old monarchical prin- 
ciple of “ Je veux.” 

This is a melancholy and an unnatural state 
of things; but I console myself with thinking 
that it cannot last, though, alas! it bids fair 
to endure my time ; consequently, I am some- 
what disposed to adopt the philosophy of the 
fifteenth Louis, and exclaim “ Aprés nous le 
deluge.” 

I wish I had children, for 1 should in that 
case, have had now around me a third gene- 
ration of scions from the parent stem, who 
might have loved me, and whom I might 
have loved; at all events, over wkose desti- 
nies my fortune would have given me an in- 
fluence, and next to loving, and being loved, 
is the pleasure of governing. But this weari- 
some solitude, imposed by age and infirmi- 
ties, and uncheered by fond faces, or affec- 
tionate voices, is hard to bear. Nature has 
implanted in every breast the yearning desire 
to be an object of sympathy and affection to 
its fellow. The young feel it, but they feel 
too, the glad consciousness of possessing the 
power to excite, and repay the sentiment; 
while the old are too well aware how unlove- 
ly is age, not to distrust the appearance of an 
attachment, they fear they are incapable of 
creating. They become suspicious and pee- 
vish from this humiliating self-knowledge, and 
consequently less worthy of the affection for 
which they yearn. 

Every one now writes, and the occupation 
may serve to amuse me, even though the 
fruits fail to amuse others; and thus I who 
love to live in the past, may borrow from it 
the means of rendering the present less in- 
supportable. Shall I then take courage, make 
my confessions to the public, and trust to it 
for absolution? It is an indulgent monster 
after all, which swallows much that is bad.— 
Why, therefore, should I fear it? But who 
will read the confessions of an old woman? 
and in an age when every thing old, except 
furniture, plate, and wine, is exploded? Nim- 
porte, if'those only wrote, who were sure of 
being read, we should have fewer authors; 
and the shelves of libraries would not groan 
beneath the weight of dusty tomes more vo- 
luminous than luminous. Yes, I will write 
my memoirs. 

“Did your ladyship speak*’ asked that 
much enduring woman, my dame de com- 
pagnie, one of the most uncompanionable of 
that class of persons denominated compan- 
ions. My conscience does sometimes re- 
proach me for sundry pettish reproofs, and 
petulant phoos and pshaws, addressed to this 
modern Griselda, who “assents to all I will, 
or do, or say,” with a meekness very trying 
to a temper like mine. She, however, is at 
least ten years my junior, and will, in all hu- 
man probability, live to enjoy the comfortable 
provision I have secured her in my will; 
thinking perhaps that she has well earned it, 
by a twenty years’ daily and hourly practice 
of that difficult virtue—Patience. 

Yes, I will write my confessions and “naught 
extenuate, or set down aught in malice.” As 
a proof of my sincerity, I shall record my dia- 
logue with my dame de compagnie. 

“Mrs, Vincent, ring the bell, if you please 
—here, that will do; you always ring as if 
you imagined the servants to be deaf.” 

“I beg your ladyship's pardon, but, if you 
wil] be pleased to recollect, you, this morn- 
ing, complained that I rang the bell so gen- 
tly that the servants never heard the first 
pull.” Why 

“ Pray don’t ask me to be pleased to recol- 
lect : I never am pleased to recollect such pue- 
rile fiddle faddle. Your memory is so tena- 
cious that you can quote every syllable I utter 
in the course of a week.” 

It will be perceived by the malicious read- 
er, that in my petulance I was unconscjpusly 
comprising my own conversation with the 
contemptuous epithet of fiddle faddle. But 
whether my unhappy companion was equally 
acute, I cannot determine; for she was far 
too well disciplined to allow any indication of 
discovery to be perceptible. 

“ Why don’t you ring the bell again? you 
see no one has answeréd.” 


Enter John. 
“ And so, John, here has Mrs. Vincent been 
ringing this last half hour. It really is ¢oo pro- 


voking that none of you will answer the bell.” 
“Very sorry, indeed, your ladyship; but | 

only heard the bell once.” 

' “There, you are convinced, Mrs. Vincent; 

Lalways tell you, that you do not ring suffi- 


upon.evil days; “the march of intellect,” as| 


of sovereigns, who dare no longer consider | 


another time. Let me consider, what did I 
want. What did I require, Mrs. Vincent ?” 

“ Indeed, madam, I do not know, your lady- 
ship did not inform me.” oe 

“There it is, you never remember what I 

want; it really is enough to vex a saint.” 
“Tm sure, madam, I am very sorry.” 
“So you always say, I hear nothing but ‘1 
beg your pardon,’ and ‘I am very sorry,’ all 
day long. Place the easy chair with an extra 
pillow before my writing-desk, wheel the desk 
close to the window, and put a tabouret for 
my feet. There, that will do. See that the 
pens are good, the ink not too thick, and lay 
a quire of foolscap wove paper on the desk; 
not that abominable glazed paper that daz. 
zles my eyes. I intend to write, Mrs. Vin- 
cent, yes, to write a good deal, unless it 
should fatigue me: ‘so wipe my spectacles.— 
You had better remain in the room, to see 
that the fire does not go out. You can read, 
if you like it; but mind you do not make a 
noise in turning over the leaves, you know 
you have a trick of doing so. And remem- 
ber, too, you do not make that disagreeable 
sound to which you are addicted, a sort of 
clearing of the trachea, which is extremely 
trying tothenerves. There n, Mrs. Vin- 
cent, have I not told you a thousand times 
not to give way to that offensive habit of sigh- 
ing. I cannot bear it.” 

“I beg your ladyship’s pardon, I am very 

“ Oh! dear—Oh! dear, I never can say a 
word to you, that you do not forthwith an- 
swer me with ‘I beg your pardon, I am very 
sorry.’ ” 

“Indeed madam”—— 

“ Don’t say another word, spare my nerves, 
you know, or ought to know, that I detest ex- 
planations.” 

If my readers, are not disgusted with this 
specimen of my irritability and egotism, | 
will proceed with my task. 

My first recollections point to Walsingham 
Castle, where my happiest days were passed. 
Well do I remember a certain dressing-room 
in it that breathed the mingled odors of every 
fragrant flower, odors ever since associated 
in my mind with the memory of that cham- 
ber and its inmate. Reclined in an easy 
chair, propped by pillows, a fragile form 
draped in muslin of a snowy whiteness, used 
to meet my gaze. A pale but beautiful face, 
with large lustrous eyes, whose tender ex- 
pression is even now remembered, used to 
welcome me with smiles. A soft delicate 
hand used to smooth my curls, and draw me 
fondly to her heart; and a low sweet voice, 
that only uttered words of love, used to greet 
me. Never can I forget the warm tears that 
often fell on my face and shoulders, when 
strained in the convulsive embrace of that 
lovely being. 

“ Why does mamma weep when she kisses 
me?” demanded I, one day, of the upper nurse. 

“You must not ask questions, Lady Ara- 
bella,” was the satisfactery reply : a reply that 
generally met all the interrogatories | ad- 
dressed to the pragmatical Mrs. Sydenham. 

Good Mrs. Mary, as I designated her as- 
sistant, was less taciturn: and to my reit- 
erated demand of why mamma wept? told 
me, with a deep sigh and melancholy shake 
of the head, that it was because mamma was 
going to leave me, and was sorry. 

* But she sha’nt go, if she does not like it,” 
answered I, with the wilfulness that even then 
characterised me; “I won’t let her go.” 

“ Poor child,” murmured good Mrs, Mary, 
and a tear trembled in her eye. 

The next time I entered the odorous dress- 
ing-room, mamma appeared to me suffering 
more than usual. Papa was sitting by her 
side, and held one of her hands in his. She 
embraced me fondly, and he took me on his 
knee. They looked at me, and then at each 
other, with an expression so piteous, that it 
reminded me of good Mrs. Mary’s explana- 
tion of mamma’s tears, and I uttered implor- 
ing, “Do not go away, dear sweet mamma, 
stay with papa, and Arabella.” 

She burst into a passion of tears, and my 
father, too, became greatly agitated. 

“Oh! yess” resumed I, “good Mrs. Mary 
téld me you wept, because you were sorry to 
go away.” 

She sobbed in agony, and caught me to her 
breast, and my father pressed us both in his 
arms. 

I saw my mother no more in the fragrant 
dressing-room; but was afterwards taken a 
few times to her bed-room, whence my father 
seldom moved. She looked paler than ever, 
and her voice was so low, that it could only 
whisper; still it uttered fond words, and 
sounded sweetly in my ears. Every one 
moved so gently, and spake so softly in that 
room, that my steps only were heard; the 
other fiersons glided about like shadows.— 
My father looked nearly as pallid as my mo- 
ther, and scarcely ever glanced fram her; un- 


ciently loud; I wish you would remember this 
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less when he turned to conceal the tears that 
were continually springing to his eyes, 

One day, { was sent for, and found my mo-. 
ther supported by pillows, and her eyes half. 
closed. My father had been reading aloud to 
her ; and I heard her murmur, “ Thy will, not 
mine be done, O Lord!” 

He took me in his arms, and held me to her. 
She pressed me faintly, but fondly, a few 
burning tears fell on my face, and she pro- 
nounced, in accents broken by the approach 
of death, a mother’s last blessing. I, too, wept, 
though, alas! I knew not then what bitter 
cause I had for tears; and when my father of. ' 
fered to withdraw me from her fond embrace, 
I clung passionately to her. At this moment, 
the clergyman was announced: she relaxed 
her hold of me, and I was taken from the 
chamber, violently sobbing. 

I remember, that when I reached the door, 
I looked back, and caught her tearful eyes 
strained to see me to the last. What agony 
was then in their expression ! 

I never saw my mother again, for she died 
in two hours after I was torn from her. To 
this early bereavement of the truest, tender- 
est friend that youth can ever know, I attri- 
bute all the errors of my life. 

The next day, and the following one, 1 
asked repeatedly to be taken to mamma.— 
Mrs. Sydenham looked grave, said it could 
not be; and good Mistress Mary wept, and, 
though always affectionate to me, appeared 
still more so, notwithstanding that Mrs. Sy- 
denham more than once reprimanded her, 
and sternly desired her not to spoil me. 

In a week after, I was dressed in black, and 
noticed that all the household was similarly 
clad. I objected to this change in my dress, 
and said that mamma would not like this ugly 
black frock, as she was only fond of pretty 
white ones. This remark produced a few 
more tears from good Mistress Mary, who 
was again rebuked by Mrs. Sydenham, for 
being, as she termed it, always whimpering. 
I had an instinctive dislike to the upper nurse, 
and a preference to Mary, whose tears, though 
I knew not their source, soothed me. 

The next day, the sounds of many carriage 
wheels, and the champing of steeds, drew me 
to the window of my nursery, which over- 
looked the court of the castle. I clapped my 
hands in childish glee, when I saw the cortege 
decked with nodding plumes, that moved 
slowly and proudly along. 

“Where are all these fine carriages go- 
ing?” asked I, “ and why are so many of them 
black?” 

“ They are taking away your mamma,” an- 
swered Mary, as well as her tears and sobs 
would allow her. 

I, too, began to weep, exclaiming that they 
should not take my own dear, sweet mamma 
away; but the cortege continued to advance, 
until the last nodding plume vanished from 
my tearful sight, and I sank on the bosom of 
good Mary, exhausted by my sorrow. How 
silent was the whole castle! Not a sound 
was heard save the tolling of the church bell, 
that came booming on the ear from the dis- 
tance, or the chimes of the great clock, as it 
marked the flight of time. 

The gloom chilled me, and yet it was in uni- 
son with my feelings; for, though too young 
to comprehend the misfortune that had befal- 
len me, a mysterious sympathy seemed to 
render silence and sorrow congenial to me. 
The following day, my father sent for me. 
I found him in the library, so pale and care 
worn, that, young as I was, the alteration in 
his appearance struck me forcibly. He was 
clad in deep mourning, and his eyes indicated 
that tears had lately been no strangers to them. 
I rushed into his arms and wept as I hid my 
face in his bosom, to which I fondly nestled, 
asI had been wont to do to the maternal one. 
He dismissed the attendant; and as he bent 
his head over mine, I felt his tears fall on my 
hair and neck, and heard the deep sighs that 
heaved his breast. 

“ You weep, dear papa,” said I, “ because 
my own sweet mamma is gone away. She 
too, wept, for she was sorry to leave you and 
me. Do you remember, papa, how she cried 
and kissed us both?” 

_ He clasped me convulsively, called me his 
last, his only comfort. 

But won't dear mamma come back to us?” 
asked I. 

“ No, my precious child, never ; but we shall 
go to her.” 

“O! 1am so glad; I hope, papa, it will be 
sgon. And shall we too go in that black 
coach, with all the nodding feathers! and will 
the bells toll, as when dear mamma went!— 
How glad I shall be that day; and you, papa, 
will you not be glad!” 

My poor father sobbed aloud, and I repeat- 
edly kissed his cheek. 

* Look here, my dear Arabella,” said he, 
opening the miniature case now before me, 


“Do you know this face?” 
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«’Tis my own mamma; my dear, sweet 
mamma,” answered I. “O! let me always 
have it to look at.” 

From this period, I spent 4 considerable 
portion of every day with my father, who ne- 
ver failed to show me the cherished miniature, 
or to talk to me of its dear and lost. original. 
_A year elapsed before he left the solitude of 


Walsingham Castle; during that epoch he 


made me comprehend that my mother was 
dead. How well I recollect the feeling of awe 
that crept through my young heart, as he ex- 
plained the nature of this tremendous but in- 
evitable passage to eternity. Yet, though 
awed, I loved to dwell on the subject; and 
death and a union with my mother, henceforth 
became an association of ideas in my mind, 
that robbed the one of its terrors, and soften- 
ed the regret entertained for the other. 

My father, never of a robust constitution, 
began to show symptoms of confirmed ill 
health, inless than a year from the decease of 
my mother. 
ment to her, that time, though it soothed the 
bitterness of grief, could not obliterate her 
image, or console him for her loss; and I be- 
lieve, that had he heen childless, he would 
have hailed death as & release from an exist- 
ence which had lost all eharms for him since 
‘she had been torn from his arms. 

It was solely for my sake that he submitted 
to a regime the most abstemious, and toa sys- 
tem of medical care, which condemned him 
to the most monotonous mode of existence 
imaginable. I was his constant companion ; 
seated on a low tabouret, by his invalid chair 
or sofa, I established all my toys in his libra- 
ry, built card houses on his couch, accompa- 
nied him in all his airings, prattling to him 
every thought that passed through my infant 
mind, and never leaving him but with sorrow. 

A fear that I inherited the malady of my 
mother, or his own delicacy of constitution, 
operated continually on his imagination, ren- 
dered morbidly apprehensive, by a degree of 
sensibility rarely belonging to the male cha- 
racter, and nursed into existence by the loss 
he had sustained, and the seclusion in which 
he lived. 

Mrs. Sydenham had been discharged soon 
after my mother’s death, owing to some symp- 
toms of dislike displayed towards her by me; 
and good Mrs. Mary, in consequence of the 
partiality I had evinced towards her, was ele- 
vated to the place of upper nurse. 

Various and minute were the questions put 
by my poor dear father to her, when she 
brought me every morning to the library. 

“ How had [ slept—had I eat my breakfast 
with appetite—had I been cheerful!” were in- 

terrogatories daily made. My countenance 
was anxiously examined, and my pulse felt, 
by the affectionate and nervous valetudinari- 
an; and a physician was in regular attend- 
ance, to report on the state of my health. 

No wonder, then, that I soon began to dis- 
cover that I was an object of no little import- 
ance in the house ; a discovery almost always 
dangerous to the discoverer, whether infant 
or adult. Consequently, I speedily displayed 
some infallible proofs of my acquired know. 
ledge, by indulging in sundry caprices and 
petulancies not peculiarly agreeable to good 
Mrs. Mary; and very alarming to my poor 
father, when repeated to him, in my nurse’s 
phraseology, which thus represented my eb- 
ullitions of ill humour: “ Lady Arabella had 
been a little uneasy all the morning. Her la- 
dyship had made a goo, breakfast it was true, 
but she had refused to allow her mouth to be 
washed after, which she, good Mrs. Mary, 
was afraid was a sign of something feverish 
in the habit. Her little ladyship had thrown} s 
by all her dolls—in short, she had not been so 
cheerful as usual.” 

Well did I observe the anxiety this intelli- 
gence occasioned my too indulgent parent; 
and my pride was gratified by it. The bell 
was rung, Dr. Warminster, the Halford of his 
day, sent for, and all good Mrs. Mary’s infor- 
mation, detailed to him with scrupulous ex- 
actitude. My pulse was felt, my tongue ex- 
amined, my eyes scrutinized: and after the 
termination of this: profound investigation, I 
was pronounced, ex cathedrd, to be in a state 
of perfect health. 

“But, my dear doctor,” asked my father, 
“how do you account for her uneasiness! Do 
you not think it must have proceeded from 
some incipient feverish excitement acting on 
the system, some nervous derangement—eh, 
my good doctor?” 

“I think, my dear lord,” was the answer, 
that your little girl requires at this period a 
governess more than a physician; and ad- 
vise, by all means, your lordship’s providing 
her with one, as soon as a person befitting the 
situation can be found.” 

“A governess, doctor, you surprise me ” 
replied my father; “ what can a governess 
have to do with the symptoms of uneasiness 
1 have related !” 


intellectual person than Mrs. Mary ; one who 


So fervent had been his attach-|. 


“A good one may prevent a repetition of 
them, my lord. . The truth is, your daughter 
is now of an age to stand in need of a more 


can control her temper and. direct her pur- 
suits, as well as attend to her healt. 

“TI assure you, doctor, that her temper is 
faultless,” said my father ; “and with regard 
to her pursuits, she is as far advanced as most 
children of her age. She can already spell 
several words, and is peculiarly intelligent.” 

“ Her intelligence I admit,” responded the 
doctor, with a peculiar smile, “ but her pro- 
gress in learning I think not very forward.— 
Why, let me see, Lady Arabella must be now 
eight years old; and I do not know a child 
of that age that cannot read fluently, and 
speak two or more languages.” 

How attentively I listened to this dialogue! 
and how cordially did I dislike Doctor War- 
minster, who made so light of my acquire- 
ments! 

My poor father looked distressed, and half 
offended; for I believe, that, judging from the 
precocious shrewdness of my observations 
viewed through the flattering medium of pa- 
rental affection, he had hitherto considered 
me a sortof prodigy. The truth is, that from 
never having mingled with other children, 
and having lived so continually with my fa- 
ther, my intellectual faculties had attained a 
maturity disproportioned to my age and ac- 
quirements. I could think long before 1 could 
read; and now, that for the’ first time, I be- 
came aware that children of my age were 
more advanced in educatien than myself, my 
vanity was cruelly wounded; and I deter- 
mined, with that strong volition that even then 
formed a peculiar characteristic of my nature, 
to forthwith apply myself to study. 

When Doctor Warminster withdrew, I ap- 
proached my father, and looking in his face, 
asked him, in a reproachful tone, why I had 
not been taught to read? He appeared em- 
barrassed, but tenderly embracing me, said 
that my studies should forthwith commence. 

“ What is a governess?” demanded I. 

‘A lady, my dear,” replied my father, “ who 
undertakes to instruct children in all that it is 
necessary that they should know.” 

“Then let me have a governess directly, 
papa; however she must be a nice, pretty go- 
verness ; not an old ugly woman like Mrs. 
Sydenham, but one who will teach me to 
read very soon, and help me to build card 
houses on your sofa.” 

Never shall I forget the expression of per- 
plexity which my poor father’s countenance 
exhibited at this request. 

“ Why, my child,” answered he, “ when you 
have a governess, you must study your les- 
sons with her, in another apartment ;” and 
he sighed deeply as he finished the sentence. 

“ But I won’t learn my lessons any where 
else but here,” rejoined I, petulantly ; “and 
my governess shall teach me here!” And I 
burst into a paroxysm of tears. 

This exhibition of my temper convinced 
my poor father of the justice of Doctor War. 
minster’s observations relative to the neces- 
sity of having a governess for me. But it 
did not suggest to him the prudence of check- 
ing my wilfulness ; for instead of reprehend- 
ing my peevishness, he fondly embraced and 
soothed me, promising that I should have a 
nice governess ; though he was less explicit 
as to his intentions respecting her profession- 
al duties, a point which I had determined on 
exacting, being performed in his presence in 
the library. 

A few letters were next day addressed to 
the nearest female relations of my father, 

stating his desire of procuring a ggverness 
for me. I know not whether he informed 
them that good looks were an indispensable 
requisite in the lady who was to undertake 
the office ; but I do know that the half-dozen 
Mistressesand Misses who came recommend- 
ed by them, might have served as specimens 
of female ugliness. A glance at me, who re- 
turned it by a look of undisguised disapproval 
of the candidates, induced my father to dis- 
miss each successively, with a polite intima- 
I| tion that they should hear from him in a few 
days. 

Then came letters of remonstrance from 
the ladies who had sent them; each being ex- 
tremely surprised that her protegeé, Mrs. or 
Miss Tomkins or Thompson, had not been 
engaged, as she was precisely the most suita- 
ble, desirable, and appropriate person in ex- 
istence. All these letters, of course, my fa- 
ther was compelled to answer; and the dif- 
ficulty and anxiety of inventing plausible ex- 
cuses, which should be satisfactory to the 
vatronesses, and yet not unjust or offensive 
to the objects of their recommendation, in- 
creased the nervous trepidation of the poor 
invalid in no common degree. 

I now began to think that a pretty govern. 
ess was an unattainable good; and, in propor- 
tion to this belief, became my impatient desire 


‘poor father’s pale cheek became tinged with 


to possess so precious a rarity, My father, 
‘with some hesitation and embarrassment, i in- 
formed Doctor Warminster of his, wish to 
procure.a young lady as governess; and add- 
ed, that his poor dear Arabella positively in- 
sisted that good. looks should distinguish the 
person to be selected for this situation. 

I was present when this statement was 
made; and could as little imagine why my 


red, as-I could divine why Doctor Warmin- 
ster first looked surprised, then, smiled in a 
peculiar way, and at length, rubbing nis hands, 
ong positively chuckling outright, repeated, 

A young and pretty governess, my lord? 
why, bless my soul, youth and beauty are so 
generally objected to in teachers, that I am 
rather surprised—that is, | am’ somewhat as- 
tonished that your lordship should consider 
them as indispensable requisites.” 

My father’s cheek became still more red, as 
he hesitatingly replied, 

“ You mistake, my good doctor; it i is not I, 
but my daughter, who entertains this desire ; 
and my poor Arabella has been so accustomed 
to be indulged, that in a point on which she 
seems to have set her heart, I do not wish 
that she should be thwarted.” 

“ But your lordship is aware, that a young 
and pretty woman, living in the house of a 
single man, may give rise to surmises injuri- 
ous to her, and not agreeable to her employ- 
er,” 
My father looked still more embarrassed, 
but he falteringly replied, 

“My reputation, doctor, ought to be, I 
should -hope, a sufficient guarantee against 
all such surmises. No one who knows me, 
could suppose that I could so far forget what 
is due to my-only child, as to place an in- 
structress over her, of whose morals I had 
not the best opinion.” 

“I beg your lordship’s pardon; J did not 
presume to doubt your morals, nor those of 
the young lady, whoever she may be, who is 
to fill the situation of governess to Lady Ara- 


I want my governess to be. Yes, all pretty 
people are good, and ugly people are naughty ; 
so I will have a pretty governess.” 

The allusion to my mother, and perhaps the 
compliment to himself, silenced, if they did 


determined to write to Mrs. Melville, to send 
up her daughter, as he wished. to engage a 
governess for his little girl, If Miss Melville 
suited, she would be retained; and if not,a 
compensation would be bestowed upon her 
for the trouble and expense of the journey. _ 


ceived; and shortly after, Miss Melville, at- 
tended by her brother, arrived. How my 
heart palpitated when she was announced! 
and how I longed to have the deep bonnet 
‘and black veil, which, though turned’ back; 
still shaded her face, removed, that I might 
ascertain if she was indeed very pretty. 


pa,” whispered I 
“No, not now, my dear,” said he, sotto voce. 
The sound of her voice pleased me, it was" 


in her manner, that prepossessed me in her 
favour. 

My father kindly desired that her brother 
might remain in the house, and ordered an 
apartment to be prepared for him, and good 
Mrs. Mary was summoned, to conduct Miss 
Melvillé to hers. , 

“Let me go with her,” said I, influenced. by 
the curiosity I experienced to behold her face; 
and taking her hand, I led her up the grand 
staircase, though good Mrs. Mary was for 
conducting her by the back stairs. When 
we had entered the room prepared for her, I” 
scarcely allowed her to remove her gloves, 
before I entreated her to take off her bonnet ; 
nay, I began,to untie its strings myself, so im- 
patient was I to examine her face. An ex- 
clamation of delight escaped me as I beheld 
it; for never did a more lovely one meet hu- 
man gaze. A profusion of chestnut coloured 
silken ringlets shaded a countenance of ex- 


bella; I only alluded to what the world would | quisite beauty, on which candour and inno- 


be likely to say on such a subject.” 

“T won’t have an ugly governess, that I 
won't,” said I, bursting into tears; for I had 
conceived the impression, that Doctor War- 
minster was opposed to my having a pretty 
one. 

The doctor smiled spitefully, as I thought; 
and my poor father wiped my eyes, and kissed 
my cheeks. Encouraged by his caresses, I 
repeated, “I will have a pretty governess! a 
very pretty governess! shan’t I, dear papa ?” 

As I thus vociferated, I looked triumphantly 
at the doctor, who took his leave, promising 
to seek for the sort of person “that would 
satisfy the fastidious taste of Lady Arabella.” 

The following week brought a letter from 
the widow of a beneficed clergyman on one 
of my father’s estates, detailing, that from her 
scanty income and large family, she was anx- 
ious to place one of her daughters in some 
family as governess; and entreating his lord- 
ship to exért himself with his female rela- 
tions to procure her a situation. She added, 
that she hoped the youth of her daughter 
would not be an insuperable objection, as she 
was remarkably steady. 

“ Why, this is the very thing,” said my fa- 
ther. 

“ What, papa,” asked I. 

“T think, my dear,” answered he, “that I 
have at last found you a governess.” 

“O! I am so glad, so very glad,” and I 
clapped my hands with joy; “is she very 
young, dear papa? and is she very, very pret- 
ty? 

“Yes, very young, my dear,” replied my 
father, “and very good, I am sure; for her fa- 
ther was an exemplary man, and her mother, 
1 have heard, is an amiable woman.” 

“ But is she very pretty, papa?” 

“I don’t know, my love, for I have never 
seen her; but, dear Arabella, remember what 
Ihave often told you, that it is better to be 
good than pretty.” 

‘ But I will have her pretty” and good too; 
for all pretty people are good, and ugly peo- 
ple are bad and cross.” 

“Indeed you are wrong, my child.” 

Doubtlessly he was proceeding to demon- 
strate my error; but I interrupted him, by 
saying, 

“No, indeed, papa, I am not wrong; don’t 
you remember how pretty, how very, very 
pretty, my own dear sweet mamma was, and 
you often told me, no one was ever so good.” 

He pressed me to his breast, and a tear 
moistened my cheek; but I had not yet finish- 
ed my exordium, so continued: 

“ And you, dear papa, you are very pretty, 
and who was ever so good?” 

He kissed me again. 

“But naughty Mrs. Sydenham, who was al- 
ways cross and disagreeable, she was ugly, 
very ugly, was she not, papa? while good 


cence had set their seal; and a figure, slight, 
but of rounded symmetry, was revealed, when 
the large cloak in which it had been enve- 
loped was removed. 

Her beautiful face became suffused with 
blushes as I exclaimed, clapping my hands 
all the while, “O yes, she is so pretty, so very 
very, pretty! Now, I have a nice pretty go- 
verness, I never will let her leave me !” and I 
kissed her affectionately. 
I thought, but perhaps it might only be fan- 
cy, that good Mrs. Mary did not seem so de- 
lighted with my new governess as I expected 
she would be, for I had already made up my 
mind that all who loved me, should love her ; 
consequently, I resented this imagined slight | 
to my new favourite. 

I left her, while.she prepared to change her 
travelling dress for another, and rushed fran- 
tic with joy tg my father, vehemently ex- 
claiming, “ Oh! dear papa, she is so beautiful, 
so very, very beautiful, that I am sure she 
must be good !” 

I was disappointed by the air of indifference 
with which this information was received; 
and was disposed to reproach my father with 
his insensibility ; but I observed that he look- 
ed more pale and languid than usual, and 
therefore from an instinct of affection forbore. 
Doctor Warminster coming in soon after, 
pronounced that my father had caught a cold, 
and manifested a feverish tendency ; conse- 
quently, commanded that he should confine 
himself to his chamber for a day or two, and 
see no one. 

How I hated the doctor for this command ! 
for I.had set my heart on astonishing my fa- 
ther by the beauty of Miss Melville; and 
could not support with common patience, the 
idea of any postponement of the gratification 
of my impetuous wishes. 

“Perhaps, my dear doctor, you would do 
me the favour of seeing Miss Melville and 
her brother,” said my ! father. “ You will, in. 
a conversation with her, ascertain whether 
she is capable of discharging the duties of 
the situation which I wish her to fill; for, if 
otherwise, the sooner she knows she cannot 
retain it, the less painful will be the loss of it 
to her.” 

“J won't have my pretty governess sent 
away,” sobbed I—‘I love Miss Melville, and 
I will have her stay with me always.” 

My father gave a look of helpless langour 
to the doctor, who in return shrugged up his 
shoulders, a favourite: movement. with him 
when not pleased, and left the library to see 
Miss Melville, and report progress. 


erness,” said 1; “for he wanted me to have — 
don’t like nasty ugly Doctor Warminster, 


that I don’t.” 
“Really, my dear Arabella,” replied: my fg. : 


3 


Mrs. Mary is pretty, though not so pretty as 


ther, “you are now unjust, and unreasonable, 


not convince my too indulgent father; and he - 


I counted the hours until an answer was re- 


“Tell her to take off her bonnet, dear pa- : 


low, soft, and clear; and there was a timidity 


“I know he won't like my pretty gov- 7 


an ugly old cross one, I know he did; and . 
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BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


. Doctor ‘Warminster has been always kind 


and attentive, and you grieve me when I see 
you thus obstinate and 
“ You grieve me,” was the severest reproof 


: [had ever heard from my kind father’s lips, 


and its power over me was omnipotent. It 
immediately rendered me docile; and, as I 
kissed him, I promised never again to desig- 
nate Doctor Warminster, as being “ nasty,” 
or “ugly ;” two expressions which my father 
observed were exceedingly unbecoming in the 
mouth of a young lady. 

I counted the minutes impatiently during 
the doctor’s absence. At the end of an hour, 
however, he returned ; and confirmed my re- 


. port as to the appearance of Miss Melville, 


by stating it to be, according to his guarded 
phraseology, “ peculiarly prepossessing. But 
what is more important,” continued he, “ the 
young lady appears sensible, modest, intelli- 
gent, and well-educated; and, notwithstand- 
ing her youth, Lhope your lordship will have 
reason to be satisfied with her. The brother, 
too, is a well mannered, gentlemanly person, 
who wishes to enter the church, for which he 
has been brought up.” 

My father appeared highly gratified by this 
account, while I, though greatly pleased at 
having my favorable impressions relative to 
my pretty governess confirmed, felt abashed at 
the consciousness of the injustice I had ren 
dered to Dr. Warminster. 

The indisposition of my poor father proved 
more serious than even his physician had first 
apprehended. It confined him to his bed-room 
for above a fortnight, to which I was pro- 
hibited more than a daily visit of five minutes’ 
duration, perfect quiet being pronounced es- 
sential to his recovery. But even in that 
limited space I forgot not to repeat the warm- 
est praises of dear, good Miss Melville, omit- 
ting the epithet “pretty,” which she had re- 
quested me never to apply to her. 

But you are pretty, prettier than any one,” 
would I say, in remonstrance to her request 
on this subject ; “and the truth should always 
be spoken, papa has often told me.” 

“We are all formed by the Almighty,” 
would Miss Melville answer, “it is His will, 

that we should be plain, or otherwise, and we 
should never attach to the 
matter.” 

The fortnight of my father’ s illness being 
spent entirely with my governess, enabled me 
to make a rapid progress in learning. Her 
gentleness, and patient attention, were as- 
sisted by my own anxious desire, and I was 
delighted, when not at my lessons, to be read 
to by Miss Melville. Though thetime passed 
quickly, and agreeably in my new studies, 
still I longed for my dear father’s convales- 
cence, that I might enjoy his society as well 
as Miss Melville’s, and that I might also wit- 
ness his surprise and pleasure at beholding 
her. He evinced, however, no desire on this 
point; on the contrary, he had been some 
days in the library, and had resumed his or- 
dinary routine of life, and yet he stil] post- 
poned a compliance with my oft reiterated re- 
quest to see her. 

What he refused to my entreaties, he at 
length yielded to my tears; and it was agreed 
that Miss Melville should be invited to the li- 
brary that evening. I watched, anxiously 
watched his countenance, as she entered the 
room. But, to my great surprise and disap- 
pointment, I discovered no symptom of the 
rapturous admiration I had childishly antici- 
pated. His reception of her was polite, nay, 
kind; and her timidity, which had no rustic 
awkwardness in it, but evidently arose from 
native modesty, rendered him still t more affa- 
ble to her. 

Vain of the little I had already acquired, I 
now displayed all my learning to my delighted 
father, who was as surprised as gratified by 
my rapid progress. \ 

Two hours fleeted quickly and happily 
away: Miss-Melville was requested to g:ve a 
list of all the books réquired for my scholastic 
pursuits; and politely offered permission to 
use any works the library contained, for her 
own perusal. She then left my father’s pre- 
sence, evidently pleased with her reception ; 
and my father seemed no less so with her. 

The next day, her brother was réceived by 
my father, who, after a long conversation, 
found him so sensible and well informed, that 
he wrote a letter to his friend the Bishop of 

—, to recommend him for holy orders; 
being fully determined to bestow on him a 
small living in his gift. 

‘This unlooked for good fortune delighted 
Miss Melville, who devotel every hour, and 
I may add every thought, to my improvement, 
which was as rapid as it was gratifying to 
my father. Our evenings were always spent 
in the library; where, in a short time, at my 
request, « piano-forte was installed, from 
which Miss Melville drew sounds that answer 
only to a master hand. We soon persuaded 
her toaccoinpany them with her voice; and 


it would be difficult to say, whether the father 
or daughter listened with more pleasure to 
her dulcet tones. 

_ Having heard my father desire Doctor War- 
minster to look out for a gentleman to read to 
hini, an hour or two a day, his own sight be- 
ing too weak to permit his studying without 
pain, I entreated him to let Miss Melville un- 
dertake this office. At first he declined, but 
at length yielced, as he generally ony to my 
pertinacious perseverance. =~ 

. The flexibility, and delicate sweetness of 
her voice, the distinctness of her enunciation, 
and the correctness of her style, at once sur- 
prised and charmed him. How triumphant 
was I, at witnessing this effect, though I longed 
to be able to share this new task with her. 
Two hours a day were henceforth devoted 
to this occupation. The books selected had 
a reference to my studies. History, travels, 
and belles lettres were perused. I soon learned 
to point out, on the map, the different places 
named in the books, and made no inconsid- 
erable progress in chronology. My mind ex- 
panded ; every day marked my improvement, 
and my father witnessed it, with gratitude and 
pleasure. His health, too, appeared to become 
less delicate, now that he had a constant and 
cheerful society, and music, — always 
soothed and cheered him. 

‘Six months flew by, and and me each 
day more fondly attached to Miss Melville. 
In her gentle ear was poured every thought 
of my youthful mind, and on her sympathy 
did I always count, and never in vain in all 
my pleasures or pains, and the latter were 
but “few, and far between.” The manner of 
my dear father towards this charming young 
woman, was marked by a respectful kindness, 
that never varied, a kindness as remote from 
familiarity as from hauteur. Hers towards 
him, was the deferential attention of a modest 
young woman, who never presumed on his 
affability, but was anxious to merit a contin- 
uance of it. Doctor Warminster soon be- 
came one of her warmest friends, and was 
never tired of commending her to my father. 
We were all happy, when a letter arrived, 
announcing a visit from a maiden aunt of my 
father, who rarely visited London, but who, 
when she came, took up her abode at his’ 
mansion. Young as I was, I could perceive 
that this announcement gave him pain; and 
when he communicated it to Doctor War- 
minster, the good man shook his head and 
shrugged his shoulders in a manner that in-. 
dicated quite as expressively as words could 
do, that the expected arrival afforded him no 
satisfaction. I had no recollection of the Lady 
Theodosia Conningsby, but beholding the im- 
pression her intended visit conveyed, I be- 
gan to form a thousand fancies relative to 
her. I observed that my father became 
thoughtful and nervous from the moment her 
intention of coming was announced, until she 
made her appearance; and this alteration in 
him impressed me with no pleasurable antici- 
pations with regard to the cause of it. 
Punctual to the hour she had named, Lady 
Theodosia Conningsby’s old fashioned cha- 
riot, surmounted by capacious imperials, and 
high bonnet-cases, rolled to the door. Two 
ancient servitors, in rich liveries, made in a 
fashion as obsolete as that of the chariot, 
slowly descended from the roomy dicky-box, 
‘and as slowly assisted their mistress to alight, 
who, fallowed hy her female attendant, bear- 
ing in Mer arms a lap-dog, entered the house. 
When Miss Melville and I were summoned 
to the library in the evening, we found Lady 
Theodosia seated vis-a-vis to my father, ina 
large arm-chair. Her appearance was re- 
markably outrée—her dress being that a-la- 
mode, some half a century before. She was 
tall and extremely thin, her face long and 
meagre, her nose sharply, pointed, her lips 
thin and descending at the corners, and her 
chin of inordinate length, and singularly pro- 
truded, as if in search of a view of the rest 
of her face. But her eyes! There is no pos- 
sibility of rendering justice to them. They 
were of a light greenish hue, and were so ob- 
liquely placed in their sockets that when fixed 
on one object, she seemed to be regarding 
some other, in a precisely contrary direction. 

In short, her whole appearance would have 
been considered grotesque, had not an ex- 
pression of extreme ill-nature and acerbity 
pervaded every portion of her physiognomy, 
and the obliquity of her vision increased this 
repulsive and sinister character. 

“Give me leave to present to you Miss 
Melville,” said my father politely—and Miss 
Melville courtesied to Lady Theodosia, who 
vouchsafed not the slightest notice in return. 

“This is my daughter,” continued my 
father, who had not observed her ladyship’s 
rudeness to my governess, “Arabella, go 
and welcome Lady Theodosia.” 

I approached her with reluctance—and she 
pressed her skinny and parched lips to my 
forehead. I was for retreating afier this sa'u- 
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tation, but she sternly told me to remain, that 
she might examine my face, and see which 
of the family I most resembled. She drew 
forth a pair of spectacles, carefully wiped them, 
placed them astride her nose, and then de- 
liberately surveyed me. 


“T think, nephew, that she sodeeibiite ‘my 
grandmother very strongly—don’t you agree 
with me? You, of course, never saw the 
Duchess, but her portrait you must remem: 
ber. I was considered to bear a very strik- 
ing family likeness to her.” 

My poor father, to whom-I turned an ap- 
pealing glance, could with difficulty repress 
a smile that played about his lips; and Miss 
Melville looked intently at the carpet to avoid 
meeting my eyes. 

“ Arabella has the family nose,” continued 
Lady Theodosia, “ yes, we all have that fea- 
ture high and prominent, a beauty peculiar 
to those of noble and ancient race. The 
Bourbons all have it. Her eyes, too, are ex- 
actly like those of my grandmother. Do you 
not remember the portrait ?” 

“1 confess the likeness does not strike me,” 
replied my father. 

“Whom then do you think she resembles ?” 
demanded Lady Theodosia, in an imperious 
tone. 

“Her dear mother,” replied my father— 
and his lip trembled with emotion, as it never 
failed to do when she was alluded to.” 

“T see not the slightest likeness,” answered 
she; “on the contrary, I think the child bears 
a most remarkable family resemblance to vur 
family,” laying a peculiar emphasis on the 
word our. 

My father, who detested arguments, re- 
frained from dissenting. But this tacit ad- 
mission of her opinion-by no means satisfied 
the pertinacious old lady. 

“Tperceive, nephew, that you do not agree 
with me,” resumed she. 

“T confess we differ,” said my father, de- 
precatingly, “ but every eye, you know, 
varies in its perception on these points.” 

“ No, nephew, I can admit no such fallacy- 
The eyes must be strange eyes indeed,”— 
and here she squinted most abominably—* that 
no not discover that Arabella’s are as like 
those of her grandmother’s portrait as it is 
possible for eyes to be, and bear a strong re 
semblance to mine.” 
“No they don’t—do they papa ?” exclaimed 
I—all my incipient vanity wounded by the 
assertion, and tears starting to the lids of the 
libelled orbs. A beseeching look from my 
father, and a terrified one from Miss Melville 
prevented me from finishing the sentence, 
which would have been extremely offensive 
to Lady Theodosia. 
“Upon my word, I cannot compliment the 
young person who enacts the part of gov- 
erness to your daughter, on her pupil’s pro- 
gress in politeness,” said Lady Theodosia 
‘haughtily and bitterly. “Had you, nephew, 
engaged Mistress Jefferson, whom I recom- 
mended, I think Lady Arabella would have 
been guilty of no such instance of ill-breeding 
as that to which I have been a disgusted 
witness.” . 
Miss Melville’s cheeks were suffused with 
blushes, and my poor father felt scarcely less 
embarrassed at the unfeeling rudeness of his 
callous and acrimonious aunt. 
“May linquire why you did not attend to 
my recommendation, and to whom you are 
indebted for the young person before me, 
whose extreme juvenility and inexperience 
render her totally. unfit for so grave and im- 
portant a task ?” 
Tears now stole down the fair cheeks of 
Miss Melville, which I observing, immedigtely 
ran and embraced her, begging her not to 
weep at any thing that old cross lady said. 
«“’Pon my word, this is too bad, nephew,” 
said my aunt angrily, “I never beheld such 
a spoilt and rude child in my life as your 
daughter. But this comes of having young 
governesses, who fancy themselves beauties 
forsooth, and who are, perhaps, encouraged 
in the erroneous belief by those who have the 
folly to employ them.” 

“ Really, Lady Theodosia, I must entreat,”’ 
said my father, agitated beyond measure, 
“that you will epeerve your strictures for an- 
other occasion.’ 

Will your lordship excuse my withdraw- 
ing ”’ said Miss Melville, with that meekness 
that ever characterised her. 

“Pray, by all means let her go—I always 
think that such persons are wholly out of 
their place when I see them intruded into the 
society of their superiors,” observed Lady 
Theodosia. 

I followed Miss Melville from the library, 
leaving my poor dear nervous father to sup- 
port, as best he might, the continuation of his 
disagreeable aunt's discussion; and tried all 
my efforts to sooth Miss Melville, who wept 
bitterly at the rudeness to which she had 
been exposed, 


When Dr. Warminster came next day, he 


more indisposed than he had lately been. 
Miss Melville had been summoned at an early 
hour of the morning to Lady Theodosia’s 
dressing-room, whence a long lecture from 
‘her ladyship sent her back—her cheeks crim- 
soned, and her eyes bathed in tears. It was 
at this moment that Doctor Warminster en- 
tered the school-room. 

“Bless me, bless me, what is the matter?” 
asked the good man on beholding the agita- 
tion of my governess. Sobs and tears were 
the only answer he received for five or six 
minutes, but when he had taken from the 
family medicine chest some sal volatile, and 
presented a glass of water, into which he had 
poured a few drops of it, to Miss Melville, 
she shortly became able to articulate. 

“O doctor! you do not—cannot believe— 
the dreadful reports which Lady Theodosia 
asserts are circulated relative to me !” 

“ What reports? I know not even to what 
you refer ; and I dare be sworn they originate 
wholly and solely in her ladyship’s own brain, 
always prolific in ill-nature.” 

“She has said such cruel, cruel things to 
me, doctor!” and here the poor girl’s tears 
streamed afresh. “Some of them,” and she 
blushed to her very temples, “I could not re- 
peat—they are too dreadful. She declares 
that my residence beneath the roof of an un- 
married man is a gross violation of all de- 
cency, that my reputation is destroyed for 
ever, and that I must leave the house. O 
doctor! my poor mother—my. sisters—my 
brother—what will they, what can they say, 
when they hear this dreadful calumny? But 
they knew I am innocent!” and she wept bit- 
terly. I heard no more, for I stole hastily 
from the apartment, ran to that of my father, 
and mounting on his bed, threw myself sob- 
bing into his arms, exclaiming— 

* Papa! papa! that nasty cross old lady has 
scolded poor dear Miss Melville, and made 
her cry, and said she shall not live with you 
and me. Do, dear papa, send that cross old 


governess leave me!” 

My tears gushed plentifully at the dread of 
‘losing Miss Melville, and | declared with sobs, 
that I could not be happy, [ could not live, 
without my own pretty, dear, good governess. 
My poor father appeared greatly agitated, but 
Doctor Warminster, who now came to his 
room, informed him that he had succeeded in 
soothing the wounded feelings of Miss Mel- 
viile. 

“ As your lordship is too much indisposed 
to bear being harassed by any scene with 
this very troublesome lady, who has deranged 
all the comfort of your house, perhaps it 
would be as well for me to seek an interview 
with her, and endeavor to nake her sensible 
of the mischief she has caused.” 

“How kind of you, my dear friend,” re- 


let me know the result.” 

In half an hour the doctor returned more 
discomposed than I thought he could ever 
have been rendered; for he was habitually a 
calm, dispassionate man. 

“By Jove, my lord,” said he, “ Lady Theo- 
dosia is a perfect she-dragon! she maintains 
that Miss Melville stands ina relationto your 
lordship which renders it improper, nay, im- 
possible to countenance her, or submit to re- 
maining beneath the same roof. She has told 
the poor innocent young lady her opinion, 
and your lordship may judge its effect. To 
talk reason to this obstinate cld lady is use- 
less; she says that nothing but Miss Melville’s 
leaving the house, and your placing some 
Mrs. Jefferson in her place, can induce her 
to believe the young lady not guilty.” 

“Good heavens! what shameful conduct !” 
observed my father ; ‘ what is to be done?” 

“ Nothing, that I know of,” replied the doe- 
tor, “except to let the unmanageable old lady 
take herself off, and then the house will again 
be restored to its usual peace.” 

“1 shall write her a few lines,” resumed my 
father, “ for it is impossible to let her enter. 
tain so erroneous an opinion of Miss Mel- 
ville.” 

The note was written—what its contents 
might be, I know not; but the result was that 
the old fashioned chariot conveyed its mis- 
tress and suite next day to the house of an- 
other relation, and we were relieved from her 
disagreeable presence. 

A timidity, painful to witness; and impossi- 
sible to dissipate, had nowreplaced Miss Mel- 
ville’s former gentle gaiety, and easy, yet ret 
spectful manners. In a few days, my father 
received a letter from his aunt, and another 
from the female relative with whom she had 
taken up her abode; and the evident discom- 
posure their perusal produced, proved that 
they were not of a conciliatory character. 
But, as he threw them indignantly into the 
fire, as soon as read, 1 never had an opportv- 


found my poor father confined to bed, and 


Jady away, and do not Jet my dear pretty | 
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nity of judging whether the epistolary style 
of Lady Theodosia was as offensive as the 
conversational. 

In a very brief time after this occurrence 
came Mrs. Melville to reclaim her daughter. 
She too, had been written to by Lady Theo- 
dosia, and in terms of such insulting reproach, 
relative to her daughter’s supposed position 
jn my father’s house, that she immediately 
thought it necessary to come in person and 
remove her. My father learnt this intention 
and the cause with real regret, but I wept in 
agony and.refused to be comforted. The 
good Doctor Warminster endeavored to rea- 
son Mrs. Melville out of the scruples she en- 
tertained as to the propriety of leaving her 
daughter with me, though of the perfect inno- 
cence of that daughter she never had a doubt; 
put he could not prevail on her to alter her 
determination. 

My kind and good father was lavish in his 
generosity towards mother and daughter; 
who left the house lamenting the necessity of 
the measure. 

Previous to their departure, and to console 
me for it, a portrait was taken of Miss Mel- 
ville. I have treasured it ever since, and even 
now cannot regard it without an affectionate 
recollection of the beautiful and amiable 
original. 

Never shall I forget the evening that fol- 
lowed her leaving the house, where her pre- 
sence had so long diffused cheerfulness. Her 
piano-forte stood silent, her accustomed chair 
empty, and her sweet clear voice was no 
longer heard reading aloud to my father, or 
gently and affectionately checking my fro 
ward impatience. Incessant weeping brought 
on a violent headache, followed by fever, 
during the paroxysms of which I continually 
demanded Miss Melville, my own dear good 
pretty Miss Melville. My father, who anx- 
iously watched over me, listened to my en- 
treaties fur my governess with sorrow, but 
\promised if 1 would be calm, and do all that 
Dr. Warminster required, that he would take 
me into the country as soon as I became 
well, to see dear Miss Melville. This promise 
cheered me, and from the moment it was 
made I began to get better. I insisted on 
having her portrait on my bed; how often 


Pion, and her mother, with that delicacy which 


was the miniature now before me pressed to 
my feverish lips, and bathed with my tears 
—and how often did | ask my father to repeat 
to me his promise that as soon as I was able 
to travel, we should go to the country to see 
Miss Melville. 

Ina fortnight more, we were on our route to 
Melford, the village where her mother resided, 
attended by good doctor Warminster, who 
did not think me sufficiently strong to forego 
his care. 1 could scarcely be kept quiet at the 
inn, while the Doctor went to announce our 
arrival, and to request that Miss Melville 
should come to me. 

The kind hearted girl burst into tears when 
sie saw my altered face, on which my re- 
cent malady had left visible traces; and my 
father was evidently touched with this proof 
of her affection for me. 

Days stole on, and found us still dwelling 
in the inn at Melford, my health improving, 
and my poor father’s less suffering than usual. 
Every allusion to leaving Miss Melville again 
brought tears to my eyes, and an anxiety that 
alarmed the fears of my father. 

“What is to be done, my good doctor?!” 
asked he one day after an exhibition of my 
grief at a reference to our departure—* my 
child cannot be reasoned out of her feelings 
in the present delicate state of her health. 
Sie is my only comfort, my only hope, doc- 
tor, the last scion of the family stock ; what 
isto be done? There is no sacrifice | would 
hot make to secure my poor Arabella the so- 
ciety and care of this estimable young lady, 
but I know not how to accomplish it.” 

“A mode has occurred to me, my lord,” 
replied the doctor, musingly, “ it isa singular 
one, and I should dread naming it to any per- 
son of your lordship’s rank, were I not ac- 
quainted with the engrossing aflection you 
entertain for your only child; and emboldened 
by the phrase you lately used, that their was 
ho sacrifice you would not make to secure 
her the society of Miss Melville. May I pro- 
ceed, my lord!” 

“Certainly, doctor, though I am totally at 
4 loss to imagine what sacrifice can secure 
the object we wish to obtain. 

“ Your lordship is aware, but probably not 
to the full extent, for the young lady in ques- 


charaeterises them, have concealed it as much 
a& possible, of the injury inflicted on their 
feelings, aud on Miss Melville’s reputation, 
by the slanderous reports circulated relative 
to her position in your lordship’s family, by 
Lady Theodosia Conningsby.” 

“Yes, doctor, too well do | know it; for, 
from my female relations, whose protegées I 
have yefused io aces; t as governesses, have 


received: letters of-recrimination caused by 
the evil reports to which you allude.” 
' “Has it never occurred to your lordship, 
how Miss Melville’s presence beneath your 
roof might be secured without a possibility of 
scandal—not as Miss Melville, but as a mar- 
ried lady—in short, my lord, as Countess of 
Walsingham !” 

“Good -God, doctor! you have taken me 
quite by surprise. No, I never thought of 
such a possibility. The affection I entertained 
for Arabella’s mother, always precluded the 
thought of giving her a successor in my heart, 
or in my house. My health, too, is so ex- 
tremely delicate, as you are aware, that I 
stand more in need of a nurse than of a wife.” 

“But why might not your lordship find the 
best of all nurses in a wife? and, surely, a 
more gentle and amiable companion could 
not be found than Miss Melville. I observed 
how much her society solaced your solitude 
when she was beneath your roof, and what 
a gloom her absence occasioned. But in the 
present case, we are to consider the happi- 
ness of your daughter, as you so will it, even 
more than your own; and as that appears to 
depend on the society of this young lady, it 
is for your lordshlp to reflect whether you 
will, or will not, secure this advantage for 
her, by the only means in your. power.” 

The result of this conversation, which the 
good doctor repeated to me many years after, 
was, that he was commissioned by my father, 
to make proposals of marriage to Miss Mel- 
ville ; who, much to her honor, though truly 
grateful, was by no means dazzled by them: 
nay, only yielded, at length, to the repeated 
representations of the doctor, that my health 
would, in its present delicate state, inevitably 
falla sacrifice to a separation from her, to 
whom I was so fondly attached. 

The marriage shortly after took place : and 
never had my father cause to repent it; for 
Lady Walsingham devoted her whole time to 
the duties of her new situation, and proved 
the truest, gentlest friend to him, and the 
inost affectionate guide and monitress to me. 

We went abroad for some years, visited 
the South of France and Italy; from the mild 
climate of which my~father’s health derived 
considerable benefit. But his wishes pointing 
to home, we returned to England, and having 
spent some months at Walsingham Castle, 
we took up our abode in London, that I might 
have the advantage of masters in Snishing 
my studies. 

And now it was that the malignity of my. 
father’s female relations manifested itself by 
every means in their power. Cards from each 
of them were left at his door, inscribed ‘for 
me, lest, by any chance, the mistress of the 
mansion should imagine thém to be intended, 
for ter. Lady *Theodosia Walsingham had 
spared neither time nor trouble in propagating 
the most injurious reports against the wife of 


her nephew, whom she every where repre-, 


sented as an artful, designing young adveny 


turess, who had first seduced her poor, un-, 
happy,.weak-minded nephew, and. then 


veigled him into marriage. I was stated to 
be a victim to the tyranny of my$tepmother, 
and my father was said to be the slave of her 
will. 

The acquaintances to whom these false- 
hoods were repeated, were not slow in giving 
them circulation. My mother’s family were 
apprised of them, and never having ceased to 
feel the wound their pride had received, from 
the selection of a governess as a successor to 
a scion of their aristocratic race, they lent a 
ready credence to every disadvantageous ru- 
mour relative to Lady Walsingham. 

I became an obiect of general interest to 
the female members of both families, whe, 
during the period of my father’s widowhood, 
had never evinced the slightest anxiety about 
me. Letters were written to my father by 
them, requesting that I might be permitted to 
visit them occasionally. He would have re- 
turned a haughty, and decided. negative to 
such requests, for he felt indignant at the im- 
plied insult offered to his excellent wife, but 
she entreated so urgently, that I might be 
suffered to go tothem, that he at length yielded 
to her wishes. The good Dr. Warminster, 
too, advised a compliance, giving for reason 
that a refusal would only serve as a confirma- 
tion to the evil reports in circulation. 

Never shall I forget the first visit I paid. 
was then in my twelfth year. but from having 
always associated only with persons arrived 
at maturity, my mind was more formed than 
that of most children of that age. It was to 
the Marchioness of Rocktower, the aunt of 
my mother, that this first visit was paid; a 
cold, stately, formal being, who looked as if 
she had been born an old lady, and neyer had 
passed through the gradations of infancy, or 
girlhood. She kissed my forehead, examined 
my features, and protested that she was glad 
to find Iso strongly resembled my poor dear 
mother—* Yes, | was a perfect Oranville, there 
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was no mistaking the family likeness. ‘How’ 
jis it that you are alone, my- dear ?” she'then 


added. 

“I wanted mamma, to come with me,” an- 
swered I ; “but she would not.” 

“ What ! do you cal! hes, mamma?” 

“Oh! yes, ever since she has been, Lady 
Walsingham.” 

- “I wonder they did not exact the epithet 
before,” murmured she spitefully. “ And have 
you no governess, Arabella ?” 

“Mamma is my governess; she teaches me 
all my lessons, except dancing, music, and 
drawing, and for these I have masters.” 

I forgot to state, that the Marchioness had 
a lady present at this interview, to whom she 
turned with significant glances at each of my 
responses to the queries put to me; and who 
replied to them with an ominous shake of the 
head, or a murmur between a sigh and a 
groan. 

“And who stays with you while you take 
your lessons ?” resumed E.ady Rocktower. 

“Mamma. [| always have my masters early 
in the morning, before papa is up, and mamma 
rises early to be present? . 

The two ladies exchanged mournful glances 
and sighed aloud. 

“Poor child !” ejaculated the Marchioness; 
and “ Poor child!” échoed her companion. 

“And who came with you in the carriage 
here; for you my were not suffered to come 
alone?” 

“Mamma came with me to the door, and I 
so wished her to come int but she would not,” 
answered J, artlessly. 

“How mean! ! how unworthy! what a want 
of spirit ! to to.adoor, which she knows 
never shall be open to her,” broke forth the 
Marchioness. | 

“Yes; very mean, quite dreadful !” repeated 
the other lady, piously casting up her eyes to 
the ceiling. 

“ Who is mean and dreadful?” asked I, with 
a strong suspicion that these insulting terms, 
though totally inapplicable, were by them 
meant to apply'to Lady Walsingham. 

“You must not ask questions, my dear,” 
replied the Marchioness ; ¢* it is very rude and 
ill-bred to-do 

“ ¥es, veryrude and ill-bred,” repeated her 
echo. 

“ Are you “ery happy at home? Speak the 
truth, you may tell me; I am, youknow, your 
own aunt, my poor dear child.” 

always "speak the truth,” answered I, 
réddening with indignation. “Mamma taught 
me always to speak the truth.” 

-“Tt quite wounds my feelings, to hear her 
call that person, Mamma,” said Lady Rock- 
tower. ‘Oh! if my lost niece could have 
imagined it, she who loved himso much! It 
isindeed dreadful to think of the selfishness 
of men.” 

“Very dreadful!” repeated the other lady. 

“But you have not told me whether you 
‘are happy at home,my poor child,” whined 
Lady Rocktower, with a piteous face, and a 
dolorous tone of voice; prematurely prepared 
to condole on the confession of misery, which 
her malice had imagined. 

“Happy ?” repeated I, «« Oh, ever so happy ! ad 

“Poor child! she is told to say this,” ex- 
claimed Lady Rocktower, in a voice that was 
meant to be a whisper, but which, owing to 
her deafness, was louder than she intended. 

“Doubtless she is!” groaned her frier2, 
again casting her eyes up to the group of 
painted Cupids on thé ceiling, who seemed 
maliciously to smile at the antiquated dames 
beneath. 

“Tl was not toldto say so,” cried I, angrily; 
“I always speak the truth—I am happy at 
home, and have a fond kind papa and mam- 
ma;” and tears came into, my eyes. 

The two ladies exchanged glances again, 
which glances seemed to say that one of them 
had gone too far in her comments. 

“T only meant, my love,» that a!l children, 
who have had the misfortune to lose amother, 
that is, an own, real mother, cannot be so 
happy as—as if they had mot lost her.” said 
my grand aunt, trying with all her might to 
look mournful. 

“Yes, they cannot be so happy as if they 
had not lost her,” echoed the toady. 

“But you, I suppose,” resumed the Mar- 
chioness, ** do not at all remember your own 
mother; you, unhappy child, were so young 
when she died. What a dreadful blow that 
was to me !” 

“A dreadful blow, indeed,” groaned the 
echo, 

“T wrote to offer to go to Walsingham Cas- 
tle, to nurse her during her fast illness, though 
at that period I was anxiously watching the 


progress of Mr. Vernon’s, the celebrated ocu- 


list, treatment of the cataract in the eyes of 
my poor dear Jacko; a treatment which, alas! 
terminated so fatally. The poor dear creature 
sank under it! That was, indeed, a heavy 
affliction.” 


“Yes, a very heavy affliction, indeed” 
sponded the parisite, ~ 


“Who was Jacko!” asked. I. 

‘What! did you never hear your father ° 
speak of Jacko ?” demanded Lady Rocktower, 
in a tone of the utmost surprise. ° 

“Never,” answered I. 

“What hearts some people have!" ickiga 
her ladyship. 

“ What hearts, indeed !” repeated nd com- 
panion. 

“Mrs, Lancaster, be so good ‘ts to bring 
me the miniature of my niece ; it is on the ta- 
ble in my dressing-room; and ‘bring also, the 
portrait of my poor dear Jacko, which is 
by it.” 

Mrs. Lancaster bustled off with an activity 
really surprising for one of her years, and un- 
wieldly size; and quickly returned with the 
picture. 

“Look here, my dear,” said Lady Rock- 
tower; “this is the portrait of y our lovely lost 
mother. I dare say oe: never saw her fp 
ture before.” 

“T have one just like this, in a locket,” an- 
swered I, “with mamma’s hair at the back, 
and I see her portrait eve ry day in the library, 
and in the drawing-room.” 

“ How unfe eling!” interrupted Lady Rock- 
tower, which was, like all her phrases, echoed. 

“ AndI have a large picture of her in my 
school-room,” resumed I proud] y, “ which my 
second mamma. had hung up there for me.” 

“ How artful !” murmured the Marchioness. 
“How artful 1” reiterated Mrs. Lancaster. 
“What artful!’ demanded I. 
“You must not ask questions, it is very ill- 
bred to do so,” was the reply of my grand 
aunt, and, “ Yes very ill-bred, indeed,” was 
again murmured forth from the lips of her 
companion. ‘The portrait of Jacko was not 
in the place where it was supposed to have 
been; and I did not request Lady Rocktower 
to have it sought for, lestI should be told that 
: was ill-bred. 

* Atlength, the Carriage was announced ; and 
I bade farewell to my grand aunt, leaving, 
probably, as unfavourable an impression of 
me on her mind, as mine retained of her. I 
scarcely need add, that I received no more 
invitations to visit her, for her curiosity had 
been satisfied, and her malevolence disap- 
pointed. 

What a relief did it seém to throw myself 
into Lady Walsingham’s arms; which I did 
the moment I entered the carriage. 

“Oh! dear mamma, never send me to see 
that disagreeable old lady any more. I don’t 
like her at all, indeed I don’t ; nor that other 
fat old woman that repeats every word Lady 
Rocktower says.” 

How affectionate were the tones, in which I 
was told that I must never dislike any one, 
but more especially my relations; and how 
firmly, but gently, wasI checked when I com- 
menced repeating the questions that were 
asked of me, and the comments that were so 
improperly made in my presence. Young as 
I was, an impression that Lady Rocktower 
disliked my stepmother, had taken possession 
of my mind ;"and I resented it by entertain- 
ing for her lad yship a similar sentiment. 

My father, though he questioned me not, 
checked not my communications relative to 
this visit, whem mamma was absent from the 
library; and embraced me fondly, when he 
heard my artless remarks, all so indicative of 
my grateful affection for Lady Walsingham. 

“ Who was Jacko, papa,” asked I, “ of whom 
Lady Rocktower was so fond ?” 

“ A huge monkey, and by far the most de- 
testable animal I ever had the misfortune 
to come’in contact with,” was the answer. 
“Te once bit my hand severely, because I 
prevented him from attacking you, when 
your nurse took you to my aunt’s; and she 
was highly indignant at my chastising him, 
seeming to think her monkey of much more 
importance tha n my child.” 

This anecdote completed my Gislike of her 
ladyship, which not even the bequest of her 
fortune to me some ten years after, could era- 
dicate. 

When I visited the female relatives on the 
paternal side, they all, and each, discovered 
that I was exceedingly like my father’s family. 
I was, as they asserted, a true Walsingham, 
and not at all like my mother’s family, which 
they seemed to consider as a piece of singular 
good fortune. ‘ 

My father having heard from me the ob- 
servation made by Lady Rocktower of the 
meanness, the tnworthiness, of driving to a 
door that would never open to receive the 
presumptuous Toiterer on the outside of it, 
fully understood its malice; and prohibited 
Lady Walsingham from accompanying me 
on any of my fiuture visits. Her female at- 
tendant,a most respectable young person, far 
superior fo the arenerality of femanes de cham. 
hy, ever afterswnrds escorted me on these 


occasions; and then heard not a %w com. 
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BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


ments on theinsolence and pride of some peo- 
ple, who so soon forgét themselves, that they 
forsooth were too fige tp continue to enact 
the parts, by the performance of which they 
had elevated themselves from their original 
‘obscurity, 

Never did I observe a single symptom of 
. pia me or discontent evince itself in my amia- 
Ble stepmother, at the conduct of my father’s 
relatives. The fulfilment of her duties ap- 
peared to be the source whence her enjoy- 
ments were derived. The comfort of my father, 
and the improvement and happiness of myself, 
were the constant objects of her attention; 
and such was the sweetness of her temper, 
and the winning gentleness and cheerfulness 
of her manners, that her anolaty diffused a 
general happiness. 

Time rolled on: and at the period I com- 
‘pleted my sixteenth year, no where could be 
found a family more f. ndly united; or between 
the members of which, a better understanding 
invariably subsisted. . Her brother was the 
only member of her family who frequented 
our house; for she,.with a delicate perception 
of my poor father’s dislike to an extensive 
circle of visitors, never obtruded her relations 
. upon him; though her correspondence with, 
and presents to them, were frequent. 

Ajliberal provision had been made for them, 

by my father on his marriage; and her bro- 
ther, who was now in possession of the living 
which had accrued to him through the same 
source, was, I have stated, an occasional in- 
mate of our mansion, whenever his duties 
permitted his absence from his flock. Nature 
_ never formed a finer model of manly beauty, 
than Frederick Melville, and the heart was 
y of the shrine. His presence never 
failed to bestow increased cheerfulness on 


“our family party. ~My father entertained a 


strong partiality for him, which was displayed 
in many a costly gift despatched to the par- 
sonage, as well’as in the marked gratifica- 
tior: his society conferred. Lady Walsingham 
loved him, as only a sister can love an only 
bre.’.er, ere she has experienced a warmer, 
ana less pure attachment; and I—I loved him, 
with all the wild idolatry of a passionate heart, 
now first awakened fromits childish slumber, 
yet still unconscious of the nature of the sen- 
‘ timent that animated it. 

Many are those of my sex, who might have 
passed the first years of youth, without a 


. knowledge of the passion they more frequently 


imagine than feel, had they not acquired its 
rudiments from female companions, or, the 
perusal of novels; somewhat in the same man. 
mer as hypochondriacs suppose themselves to 
experience the diseases of which they either 
hear or read. The ephemeral fancies young 
ladies dignify with the appellation of love, no 
more resemble the real sentiment, than do the 
imaginary maladies resemble those for which 
they are mistaken: but the effects of both are 
equally dangerous. Many a girl has madly 
rushed into a marriage, believing herself as 
madly in love, who has had to deplore her in- 
fatuation through a long life of consequent 
penance; and many a malade imaginaire has 
sunk under the real results of a supposed 
visionary disease. 

Mine was not a precocious passion forced 
into life by such unhealthy or extraneous ex- 
citements. I had never read of, or conversed 
on the subject, till long after its wild dreams 
haunted my pillow, and its engrossing ten- 
derness filled my heart. Well do I remember 
the suffering I endured, when Frederick Mel- 

“ville first began to replace the unceremonious 
familiarity with which he had been wont to 
treat me, during my childhood, by a more 
reserved and deferential manner. Filled with 
alarm, I demanded of Lady Walsingham how 
I had offended her brother, for he no nen 
behaved to me as formerly? 

** Remember, my dear Arabella, that you 
are no longer a child,” replied she; “ and that 
therefore he would err, if he continued te 
treat you as one.” 

I felt a gleam of pleasure at this acknowledg- 
ment of my being nolongerachild. Thetruth 
was, I had never been treated as one, conse- 
quently no change was visible in the manners 
of those with whom I lived; hence, I was not 
as sensible of my approach to womanhood, as 
those young persons are, who impatiently 
await their emancipation from the nursery 
school-room, and its roast mutton and rice 
pudding dinners. 

Iam sure,” said I, and the tears filled my 


. eyes, “if people cease to like me, or to show 


their affection, because Iam no longer a child, 
T shall regret my infancy, and wish to resume 
it.. But you have not changed your manner 
towards me, neither has my father; why then 
should Mr. Melville? I am sure, dear mother, 
though your good nature prompts you to con- 
ceal the fact, that this change in his manner 
has oceurred because he no longer likes me 
ashedid” 
And my tears flowed afresn. © 


The anxiety Lady Walsingham’s counte- 
nance displayed, though she endeavoured to 
disguise it, convinced me that my suspicions 
were well founded, and increased my sorrow, 
7 “gee of all her efforts to reason me out 
of it. 

When we met at dinner, I remarked that 
her eyes bore evident traces of tears. Frede- 
rick too luoked more grave than I had ever 
seen him; and my poor father, in, general the 
least talkative of the little circle, was now the 
most so. He proposed music in the evening, 
to which we assented, though little disposed; 
and I played an accompaniment, while Lady 
Walsingham and her brother sang one of my 
father’s favourite duos. The tones of his voice 
seemed to sink into my very soul ; low, plaint- 
ive, and full of rich melody, their deep pathos 
excited anew the tenderness, already but too 
much developed in my heart. 

The sister and brother sang only sacred 
music, to which they had been accustomed 
from infancy; and their voices were in such 
perfect harmony, that even the most fastidious 
critic would have listened to them with de- 
light. For me, no other voices ever possessed 
the same charm; and I thought I had never 
heard them breathe forth sounds of such ex- 
quisite and softened melancholy, as on that 
memorable night. 

The duo ended, they paused to hear the ac- 
customed request to repeat it—a minute 
elapsed—yet no word escaped the lips that 
had been wont to applaud them. 

“Hush! he sleeps,” whispered my mother, 
gently approaching with stealthy steps the 
easy chair in which my father reclined; but 
no sooner had she reached it, than a shriek 
of horror burst from her lips, and she fell in- 
sensible at his feet. 

We rushed to the spot—oh God! never 
shall I forget the agony of that moment! 
Even now, after the lapse of more than half a 
century, the scene seems present to my ima- 
gination. 

My father, my dear, kigd, indulgent father, 
was a corse!—the vital spark was extinct for 
ever, and his gentle spirit had passed away 
without a groan. Though years, long years, 
have since elapsed, leaving many a furrow on 
my brow, and inflicting many a pang on my 
heart, that fearful evening has never been ef- 
faced from my memory, Then was the gold- 
en veil of youth, that had lent to life its bright- 
ness, first rudely rent asunder, Then came, 
for the first time, the soul-harrowing convic- 
tion of the uncertainty of life, and the brevity 
of its blessings; a conviction that destroys 
the confidence in happiness, which forms so 
considerable a part of the happiness itself. 
Alas! the dear object of so much affection 
was now a cold and lifeless corse! snatched 
from us without a word of warning, without 
even a farewell look. I could not at first be- 
lieve the fatal truth. No! he could not be 
gone for ever—he could not thus have left 
us; and I clasped my arms around the neck 
which they had so often ent wined, and pressed 
my lips to that dear face, calling him by every 
fond and tender name to which my frantic 
affection could give utterance; until, exhaust- 
ed by my agony, I sank, powerless as an in- 
fant, into the arms of my attendant, and lost, 
in temporary insensibility, my sense of the 
overwhelming affliction that had befallen me. 

Never shall I forget the awaking from that 
sleep: the dim, vague recollection of some ter- 
rible event, slowly making itself understood 
to my bewildered mind; then, the shudder of 
intense agony, with which the fatal truth 
stood revealed, and the unutterable pangs 
which it renewed in me. No! such a lesson, 
though only one among many of those which 
all must learn, can never be effaced from the 
mind. 

The shock had produced a nervous fever, 
under which I languished for several days, 
totally helpless; yet with a full, an overpower- 
ing consciousness of the loss I had expe- 
rienced. Lady Walsingham never left my 
bed side. Hers was the gentle hand that 
smoothed my pillow, and gave the cooling 
beverage to my fevered lip; hers the sweet 
voice that whispered mild entréaties to me to 
be comforted, even while the tremulousness 
of its tones betrayed how little she had ac- 
quired the difficult task of conquering her own 
grief. 

Doctor Warminster attended me through 
this malady, with an affectionate interest ne- 
ver surpassed; all the friendship he had so 
long entertained for my lost parent, seemed 
transferred to my stepmother and self; and 
our chief source of consolation was derived 
from the assurance he so frequently gave us, 
that the life of the dear departed had been 
prolonged far beyond the doctor’s hopes, by 
the calm and cheerful mode in which it had 
been passed, owing to the indefatigable care, 
and delicate attentions, of all those around 
him. 


My poor father had a disease of one of the 
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arteries of the heart, which had declared itself 


soon after my birth; and any sudden or vio- 
lent emotion might have produced a fatal 
result at any moment, This was the cause 
of his sedentary existence, and had event- 
ually terminated it; but the awful-fiat found 
him in readiness to meet it. For years he 
knew, that though in the midst and zenith of 
life, he might be instantaneously summoned 
to leave it; and he prepared himself for the 
event with the calmness of a philosopher, and 
the resignation of a Christian. Now it was 
that I first learned that an imprudent disclo- 
sure of his disease, made to my poor mother 
‘by Lady Theodosia Walsingham, shortly after 
her last accouchement of a son, who lived but 
a few hours, had given her such a shock as to 
lead to a total derangement of health, which 
conducted her to the grave in a few months. 
Dr. Warminster feared then, that the extreme 
grief of my poor father would occasion his 
death. But the dying entreaties of my mo- 
ther, that he would not give way to regret, 
but live for their child, triumphed over the 
selfish indulgence of his sorrow; though he 
never ceased to remember her, whose dread 
of losing him, had consigned her to an early 
grave. 

He determined to do all that could prolong 
life for my sake; and, contrary to a resolution 
formed over the death-bed of my mother, ne- 
ver to give her a successor, married to secure 
me the society of Miss Melville, when he found 
it was considered essential to my happiness. 
Never was a husband and father more sin- 
cerely mourned, than was my dear parent; 
and never did a human being more deserve 
to be lamented! 

The first time I left my room after this sad 
catastrophe, my mind softened by grief, and 
my frame weakened by illness, I saw Frede- 
rick Melville. He, too, had deeply shared the 
general regret, for he was truly attached to his 
patron, and the awful suddenness of the blow 
rendered it more painful. When he took my 
hand his own trembled ; and the extreme pal- 
lor of my face seemed to shock him. 

“You will not now be cold and distant to 
me, Frederick,” said I, while tears streamed 
down my cheeks, “ when I have no longer 
any one but my mother and you to love me.” 

He pressed my hand gently, and assured 
me, that he had never felt otherwise than 
warmly interested in my happiness; and that 
I wronged him, if I doubted his affectionate 
friendship. These words reassured me—for 
how little does it require to nourish hope in a 
youthful breast?—and the softened kindness 
of his manner, even still more than his words, 
tranquillised my feelings. 

-My dear father had bequeathed a handsome 
competency to each member of the Melville 
family, and a large dower to Lady Walsing- 
ham, who, with her brother, was named my 
guardian. The unentailed estates, and per- 
sonal property to a large amount, were willed 
to me, charged with provisions to the old ser- 
vants, and a considerable bequest to good 
Doctor Warminster. A thousand vague hopes 
sprang up in my mind at finding I was thus in 
a manner linked with Frederick Melville. 1 
was pleased at being, for more than four 
years, as it were, dependent on him, and felt 
that I would gladly prolong the dependence 
for life. 

“ You are now one of the richest heiresses 
in England, my lady,” said good Mrs. Mary 
to me one day, presuming that her long ser- 
vices licensed her to be more communicative 
than English servants generally are. “ Your 
ladyship will marry some great rich lord, I 
am sure, and perhaps I may see you a duch- 
ess.” 

“You will see no such thing, I can tell 
you,” answered I, angry even at the supposi- 
tion. “Iam already rich, and of ancient fa- 
mily. Why, then, should I marry for the 
ridiculous purpose of obtaining that which I 
already possess! Why may I not marry to 
please myself, and so make some one I love, 
rich and distinguished ?” 

“ Lord, my lady, sure your ladyship would 
never go to demean yourself by marrying 
some one as is not somebody. Every rich 
and grand lady likes to marry some one that 
is richer and grander than herself, if possible; 
for then she can be sure she is married for 
real love; whereas, my lady, if she marries 
some one as is a nobody, she can never know 
but what he married her only because she was 
a great and rich lady—and that thought would 
be very vexatious to a woman’s mind.” 

I stole a glance at the mirror opposite, and 
the face I there beheld told me that J might 
hope to be loved for myself, even though I 
was a rich heiress. I suppose good Mrs. 
Mary, who wanted none of the sagacity of 
her sex and class, guessed what was passing 
in my mind, for she immediately added, 

«“'T'o be sure, when ladies are as handsome 
as your ladyship, they will always be sure to 


tune; but still, if I was a great rich heiress, 
though ever so beautiful; I would be afraid to 
marry a poor gentleman, from the notion that 
afterwards the suspicion would be coming 
into my head that my money had some share 
in making him propose for me.” ‘ 

Mean and unworthy as this thought was,a 
thought that never would have entered my 
head, had it not been presented through the 
medium of Mrs. Mary, it now made a disa. 
greeable impression on me, and I began to 
think that to be “a great rich heiress,” 
Mary called it, was not after all, so desirable 
a position as I had been disposed to think it, 
How much evil finds access to youthful minds 
through conversing with servants! the very 
best of whom are, by the want of education, 
and the narrowness of their ideas, totally in. 
capacitated from communicating other than 
mean and selfish thoughts. 

I now began to look on myself as one who 
would be an object of general attraction, and 
I became inflated with pride; but there was 
something so peculiarly dignified, as well as 
gentle, in the manners of Lady Walsingham 
and her brother, that no opportunity of evince. 
ing this new defect offered. Nothing could 
exceed the affectionate attention of my step- 
mother; it seemed rather increased than di- 
minished since the melancholy change in our 
family, as if she would repay to his child the 
debt of gratitude she owed to my father. 

The conduct of Frederick was uniformly 
kind; but still there was a degree of reserve, 
if not coldness, in it, that was far from satis. 
factory tome. He had prolonged his stay at 
the earnest desire of his sister ; but?the period 
now drew near when he must return to his 
living, and { counted the days in which I had 
yet to enjoy his society, as those only count 
them who love for the first time. Lady Wal- 

singham had a portrait taken of him by an 

eminent artist, who succeeded in rendering it 

an admirable likeness. The morning on which 
it was sent home, that desire to speak of the 
object of our affection, which is one of the 
peculiar characteristics of the passion that had 
obtained possession of my young heart, tempt- 
ed me to ask Mrs. Mary whether she had seen 

Mr. Melville’s picture. 

“Yes, my lady, I have; and extremely like 
it is. Mr. Melville is a very handsome gen- 
tleman,” (and she looked narrowly at me,) 

“and much resembles Lady Walsingham. 1 

was sure her ladyship would dave his picture 
taken.” 

“Why so, Mistress Mary?” asked L. 

“Oh, don’t you remember, my lady, how 

her ladyship, that is before she was her lady- 
ship, or perhaps ever expected to be, when 

she was going away back to her mother’s, 

had her picture taken and left with your lady- 

ship?” 

“Yes, I remember very well; it was I who 

made her sit for it.” 

“Well, then, my lady, if that picture had 

not been made, I think your ladyship would 

have got used to Miss Melville’s absence; you 

would not have had that bad illness; my poor 

dear lord would not have taken you down to 

the country, nor have married my lady. It 

all came of that picture.” 

And here good Mistress Mary put on a 

most lugubrious and sighed 

deeply. 

“T shall always rejoice tien, at having had 

the picture made,” answered J, more than half 
offended at the implied censure Mistress 

Mary’s observation and sigh conveyed. “ But 
what can all this gossiping of yours have to 
do with Mr. Melville’s portrait ?” 

“Why, your ladyship must be conscious 
that as the brother is as handsome as the sis- 
ter, some rich young lady may see the pic- 
ture; then, perhaps, see him; then, full in love 
with, and marry him; so that he may have 
as much good luck as my Lady Walsingham 
had.” 

I felt my cheeks glow at this palpable insi- 
nuation; I was angry with Mary for presuming 
to convey it, and yet, unworthy as I was, ! 
fancied that the portrait might have been ta- 
ken with an intention of keeping his image 
beforeme. Strange as it may appear, I wished 
Frederick to love me, ay, passionately wished 
it; desired, too, that he would demand my 
hand, and yet I desired to find in him that 
consciousness of the difference between our 
positions, which should render his love s0 
timid as to require an act of heroic generosit 
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on my part, to give him the hand he fondly “) 
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to fal in love with Mr. Melville; for he is in- 
deed as handsome a gentleman as ever I saw,” 
(I felt better disposed towards her,) “and so 
sensible and steady too, Well, all I hope is 
that if such a thing should happen, it will take 
before he has ever been in love with any 
one else; for it’s a cruel thing, my lady, to 
pave either man or woman crossed in love. 
And though people may be tempted by gran- 
deur and riches to give up their first sweet- 
heart, still they must have an unhappy mind 
whenever they think of it; and some persons 
do say, but, for God’s sake, your ladyship, 
don’t go for to get me into trouble by repeat- 
ing it—they do say that Lady Walsingham 
proke the heart of as handsome a young gen- 
tleman as any in Sussex, to marry my poor 
dear lord.” 

“Is it possible?” demanded I, forgetting in 
my awakened curiosity the indecorum I was 
committing, in thus questioning a servant, re- 
Jative to the widow of my father, the kindest, 
truest friend, save him, | ever knew. 

“Qh! indeed, my lady, it’s all true; I saw 
the young gentleman myself when we were 
down staying at Cuckfield, looking even then 
as pale as a sheet, and Mrs, Batemen as keeps 
the George Inn, told me the whole story.” 
in our} «But, perhaps, Mary, Lady Walsingham 
the never Joved the young geatioman you saw, 
Tr. though he was in love with her.” 
formly § « Lord, bless your heart, my lady, the whole 
eserve, B village knew as how they were sweethearts, 
1 satis- § and engaged to be married, and as loving as 
stay at #two turtle doves. But when Miss Melville 
period § -ome to London, and seed this fine house, and 

to his § all the grandeur of being a lady, she took to 
1 Thad §{ pleasing your ladyship so much that your little 
count Bjadyship couldn’ abide no body else; and 
y Wal- § pleased, too, his poor dear lordship, as is no 
by an Bf ore, till he thought there was no one like 
ring it her. And then, when she pleased your lady- 
1 which § ship and his lordship until neither of ye could 
of the § jive without her, then she gets that beautiful 
of the f picture taken; and off she goes, guessing 
at had § pretty well, I'll be sworn, that she'd be soon 
tempt- § sent for to come back. And so Mrs. Bateman 
d seen § said, when I told her all about her pleasing 
my lord and my little lady go much, and about 
the picture.” 

Mistress Mary's tongue, thus encouraged, 
ran on glibly, and I was in no humour to 
check it. The truth is, though I blush, old as 
Iam, while making this avowal, the artful tale, 
thus related, had made an impression on me. 

“ And so, my lady,” continued Mary, “Mrs. 
Bateman says to me, ‘ Mistress Mary,’ says 
she, ‘it may be all very well for Miss Melville 
to be made a countess, and to walk in the 
coronation with a gold crown on her head, 
side by side, cheek by jowl, as the saying is, 
with the grandest in all England. But will 
that comfort her, when she knows the green 
grass is growing over the grave of her true 
love, who died all for her marrying another? 
Oh! Mistress Mary,’ says Mrs. Bateman, ‘ J 
know what it is to cross a first love, for all 
you would not think it now, because I’m so 
changed; but when Mister Bateman came a 
courting to me, there was another lad, a wi- 
dow’s son, with whom I had broken a tester, 
and taken many a moonlight walk.’ ” 

A summons from Lady Walsingham inter- 
rupted the sequel of Mrs. Bateman’s love 
story, to the evident discomposure of its nar- 
rator, who appeared unconscious how little 
interest the adventures of the hostess of the 
George Inn excited in my mind. 

“I sent for you, dear Arabella,” said my 
step-mother, “to consult you about a change 
I wish to be made in Frederick’s portrait. It 
looks too cold, too severe, and I should like 
the expression to be softened. -What do you 
think ?” 

Trifling as this appeal to me was, it bore 
such a curious coincidence with Mrs. Mary’s 
observations and surmises, that it struck me 
as being a convincing proof of their justice; 
and I felt chilled, if not disgusted, by this seem- 
ing cunning. Wayward and wicked that I 
was! to allow the low suspicions of a menial 
to prejudice me against one whose whole con- 
duct towards me and my father, ought to have 
left no room in my breast for ought save im- 
plicit confidence and boundless gratitude! 
But such is the inherent evil of some natures, 
that an ill founded assertion, even from an 
unworthy source, can efface the remembrance 
of years of experienced goodness. 

* You do not tell me what you think, Ara- 
bella,” resumed Lady Walsingham, as I stood, 
lost in abstraction. 

“] like the picture very well as it is at pre- 
sent,” answered I, somewhat coldly, “and 
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yin MYT your brother, as a clergyman, ought not to 
gettingy look as gay as a fine gentleman.” 

resume “ You mistake, my dear Arabella,” rojoined 
1 inter: 


Lady Walsingham, “I do not wish the por- 
trait to look gay; that would not be in char- 
rlady,"| acter with the profession of the original; but 


s3 were 


severity, would please me better.” 


a soft gravity, that is, a seriousness, devoid of 


“Did you ever ‘see so handsome a young 
man as your brother, mother 2” asked I, urged 
by an instinct of irrepressible chrioalty-; and 
I looked steadfastly and scrutinisingly in her 
face. ; 
She positively turned as pale as marble, 
faltered for a moment, and then answered— 
“ Your interrogation is strange; but I did 
once know a young man whom I thought 
quite as handsome ;” and she sighed deeply. 
“ Who was he, may I inquire?” asked I. 
“He was a neighbour of ours in Sussex,” 
replied Lady Walsingham, “ but he is now no 
more.” 

The ashy paleness of her face, ought to 
have silenced my unfeeling curiosity: but it 
did not. 

* “When did he die, mother?” again de- 
manded I. 

“ The year I Jast left my maternal home,” 
was the answer; and it was received by me 
as ‘proof strong as holy writ’ of the truth of 
all Mistress Mary’s statement. 

My stepmother was no longer the pure, the 


; disinterested, high-minded woman I had from 


infancy imagined her to be. She stood before 
me shorn of her beams, a cold, calculating, 
ambitious person, rending asunder the fond 
ties of love, to wed with one she only meanly 
and selfishly preferred in consequence of his 
rank and fortune. I saw in her, the destroyer 
of him who loved her even unto death; and 
the designing plotter, who was now bent on 
accomplishing for her “brother, the same for- 
tunate destiny she had achieved for herself. 
At this moment, Frederick Melville entered, 
and for the first time, I beheld him without 
pleasure. My mind was soured, and my 
imagination chilled, by the unworthy suspi- 
cions that had taken possession of it. Not 
that I had determined to resist his suit, when- 
ever he might proffer it: oh ! no, my affection 
was too rooted for such an effort of self-con- 
trol; though it was not sufficiently strong or 
noble, to resist suspicion. But I determined 
to torment the brother and sister, for a brief 
space, and alarm their cupidity, or ambition, 
by the display of an indifference which I was 
far from feeling ; and, when I had sufficiently 
tortured them, I would graciously extend the 
olive branch, and bestow on my terrified 
lover, the hand I believed he was passionately 
longing to possess, but durst not demand. 
How strange is the human heart! here was 
{, a woman, and a vain woman, too, who 
would have resented with anger any doubt 
expressed of the personal attractions I be- 
lieved mine, now acting, as if my wealth and 
station were my sole charms; yet wanting 
the self-respect or dignity that ought under a 
beliefto have impelled me to a totally different 
conduct. 

When, however, Frederick Melville took 
his leave, without having, by either a look or 
word, expressed any thing more than a 
friendly interest towards me, I felt deeply 
mortified; and unbidden tears, shed in the 
solitude of my chamber, proved that though 
absent, he was not forgotten. How did I now 
blame myself, for having, as I imagined, by 
my coldness restrained the expression of Fre- 
derick’s attachment. What would I not have 
given for one more interview with him, in 
which I might, by a renewal of former kind- 
ness, have elicited some symptom, if not de- 
claration of the attachment, of which I so 
ardently Jonged to be assured; and which 
now, that it was withheld, appeared doubly 
essential to my happiness. How often did I 
find my eyes dwelling involuntarily on the 
portrait! and yet not halfso frequently as my 
thoughts reverted to the dear original. The 
chairs and sofas on which I had seen him 
seated, the inanimate objects that decorated 
the saloons, which I had heard him commend, 
all were now invested with a tender interest 
in my imagination. A rose, which he had 
presented to me many months before, I had 
carefully preserved between the leaves of a 
book; and never did a day elapse without 
my looking at it, nay more, pressing its faded 
and withered leaves to my lips. Ah! none 
but a woman’s heart can ever feel as mine 
did then, when in solitude and silence, occu- 
pied solely by one dear image, I created a 
bright world of mine own, nor dreamed that 
he who lent it all its rainbow hues, would ere 
long shroud it in sadness and gloom. 

Lady Walsingham rarely mentioned her 
brother’s name to me, and when I introduced 
it, seemed more disposed to change the topic 
than to expatiate on it. But even this reserve 
on her part appeared to my prejudiced mind, 
as the effect of artifice; and I inwardly 
smiled at my detection of it. Yet there were 
moments, too, when looking on her fair and 
open brow, where candour seemed to have 
set its seal, that, struck with her resemblance 
to Frederick, I longed to throw myself into 
her arms, and confess how dear he was to 
me. Buta sense of modesty, that guardian 


jangel of female youth, checked the impulse ; 
7 a 


and sent me again to the solitude of my 
chantber, there to murmur his name, and 


prayer, and which never yet emanated but 
from a young female heart. 

My frequent abstractions and pensiveness, 
Lady Walsingham attributed, or seethed to 
attribute, wholly to regret for my, dear father. 
She would dwell for hours on his virtues, in 
commendation of which she was eloquent; 
and even to my prejudiced mind, her praises 
carried conviction of the sincerity that dic- 
tated them. 

Theseclusion in which we lived, nourished 
the affection that had ursuped my breast— 
there it reigned -despotic- sovereign; and 
though I deeply, truly mourned the dear pa- 
rent I had lost, I mourned not as those do, 
who have no engrossing passion to whisper 
hopes, that in spite of tender regret for the 
past, can make the future bright and cheering. 
There is no magician like Love—he had now 
spread his witcheries around me, and I saw 
all, through the brilliant medium of his 
spells. 

_ The year of mourning passed slowly away, 
‘We had now been some months without a 
visit from Frederick, and his sister continued 
the same system of reserve, avoiding as much 
as possible all mention of him. This system 
increased, instead of diminishing my attach- 
ment: 1 became pensive, and abstracted, my 
health began to suffer, and Lady Walsing- 
ham consulted Doctor Warminster. He, good 
man, was inclined to attribute my_indisposi- 
tion to the extreme seclusion in which we 
lived; he advised more air, more exercise, 
more society, and dwelt on the necessity of 
amusement being taken into our scheme of 
cure. Cheerfully, did my affectionate step. 
mother enter into all his views, though soli- 
tude would have béen more congenial to her 
own taste. Still, I did not become better ; and 
the good doctor began to be alarmed. I ob- 
served that Lady Walsingham and he had fre- 
quent consultations, and that she daily grew 
more pensive. She gave up sitting in the 
room in which Frederick’s portrait was placed, 
though that had been, hitherto, her favourite 
apartment; and this change I felt as an un- 
kindness, the motive of which I attributed to 
a desire of still more exciting my attachment 
to him, by thus seemingly opposing it. 

One day, while Dr. Warminster was feel- 
ing my pulse, he suddenly asked Lady Wal- 
singham, when her brother was to. be in town 
I felt my heart throb at the question, and I 
suppose my pulse indicated its effect; for the 
doctr looked more grave than ever, and cast 
a significant glance at my stepmother, who 
answered that she did not expect him soon. 
That night while undressing, I ebserved that 
Mistress Mary seemed big with some intelli- 
‘gence, which she only wanted a word of en- 
couragement to communicate. Latterly, a 
sense of propriety had induced me to check 
her loquacity, by avoiding asking her any 
questions; but now impelled by a vague cu- 
riosity, I led her to divulge the news she was 
anxious to promulgate. 

“ And so, your ladyship of course has heard 
as how my lady’s brother, is soon to change 
his condition,” said Mary. 

Now, strange as it may appear, this figure 
or phrase of Mary’s, of “ changing condition,’, 
though a frequent and favourite one with per. 
sons of her class, I had never heard before , 
and imagined it to mean a change of position 
or residence. 

« No, indeed,” said I, “ I have heard nothing 
on the subject.” 

“ Well, to be sure, how sly, and secret, 
some people can be,” resumed Mistress Mary, 
« Perhaps they think that after all, he may be 


as others broke theirs; and be the cause of 
their being sent to the grave, as that poor 
young gentleman in Sussex was. But he is 
a clergyman, and has the fear of God before 
his eyes; and so, will remain true and con- 
stant to his sweetheart, of which I’m-glad 
enough ; for, though he is a very handsome 
and a very good young gentleman, I would 
not like to see a great rich heiress, and a lady 
of title too, demean herself by marrying a 
poor parson.” 

“ Why, what do you, what can you mean?” 
demanded I impatiently. 

“ Nothing at all, your ladyship, but that the 
Rev. Mr. Melville is agoing to be married to 
a Miss Lattimer, a great beauty they say, with 
whom he fell in love at Cambridge.” 

I was so wholly unprepared for this intelli- 
gence, that it fell on me like a painful shock. 
I neither screamed, nor fainted, though I felt 
nearly ready to drop from my chair; but I 
came so deathly pale, that Mistress Mary grew 
alarmed; and poured out a glass of water, of 
which I swallowed a portion, saying that I 
had a sudden spasm. 

I dismissed Mary as soon as possible; for I 
longed to be alone, tliat I might, free from the 


breathe those sighs which are half hope, half 


got to break his sweetheart’s heart, the same | ; 


= 
restraint of a-witness, give way to the agony 
that was destroying me, 

_Never shall 1 forget that night! when the 
rich, heiress, the spoilt child of fortune, who 
thought she had only to express, @ wish, to 
have it instantly gratified, first discovered that 
she loved in vain; that he, on whom she had 
}4vished all the idolatry of her first. affection, 
preferred another, and would soon be lost, to 
her forever. Fearful was the conflict. in my 
mind, as through the long night, | counted 


the destruction of all my air-built hopes, my 
fairy dreams of happiness, my pride, my love, 
my delicacy, all rankling beneath the deep 
wounds inflicted on them. And he,on whom 
I doted, even while I thought, dreamed but of 
him, he was wholly occupied by another, to- 
tally regardlessof me! There was bitterness, 
there was agony in the thought! 

Then came the reflection, that I had been de- 
ceived, yes deceived, and duped; and I uns 
justly, ungratefully condemned Lady Walsing- 
ham for not having told me.of her brother’s 
love for another. Now were Mistress Mary’s 
insinyations explained; Lady Walsingham 
had Jong known of her brother's attachment, 
and hoped to induce him to conquer it, and, 
like her, to sacrifice Jove to ambition. How 
unworthy! and yet while admitting the un- 
worthiness, I was weak enough to wish that 
her endeavors and hopes had been crowned 
with success; and that I, on any condition, 
had become the wife Of him Iso fondly, pas- 
sionately loved. Then came the humiliating 
doubt of my own personal attractions ; a 
doubt fraught with tenfold chagrin to one who 
had hitherto believed herself supremely passed 
some. 


tears, “ why was I not born beautiful enough 
to attract, to win him from my rival! What 
avails my wealth, my station, and all the 
boasted advantages I am said to possess, 
when they could not attain for me the only 
heart I desire to make mine, the only being 
on whom my eyes can ever dwelt with rap- 
ture!?? 

My mind was in a piteous state, agitated by 
various and contending emotions; one mo- 
ment governed by jealous rage, and the next, 
subdued to melting softness, by the recollec- 
tion of past days. Then came the anjust be- 
lief, that I had been deceived, wronged, by my 
stepmother. She must..have. known that he 
loved another—-why then-allow me.to indulge 
the dangerous illusion that he ever could be 
any thing tome? 

How prone are we to blame others, wien 
we ourselves only are in fault. I really now 
felt angry with Lady Walsingham, and visited 
on her the censure that could only apply to 
myself. I thought of my dear lost father, and 
my tears streamed afresh, when I reflected 
that had he been spared to me, how would he 
have sympathised in this my first, and cruel 
disappointment ; he, whose indulgent fondness 
had ever shielded me from sorrow. Now was 
it, that the fatal system of indulgence, hitherto 
so injudiciously pursued towards me, met its 
punishment ; for, in proportion to the facility 
afforded to the gratification of my wishes up 
to this peried, was the bitterness with which 
this disappointment was endured. 

The morning found me ill, mentally and 
physically ill. My swoln eyes, and pale cheek 
alarmed Mistress Mary, and her report quick. 
ly brought my stepmother to my bed-side. To 
her anxious inquiries, she met only tears and 
sullenness; but though evidently surprised at 
my ungraciousness, it extorted no look or ex- 
pression of anger, or impatience from her. 
Doctor Warminster was sent for, and he, hav- 
ing administered a composing draught, seated 
himself by my bed side, to watch its effects. 
His gentleness soothed, while it rendered me 
ashamed of my own petulance; and in an- 
swer to his repeated interrogatories, I at 
length admitted that something had occurred 
to give me pain. 

“But why, my dear child, for so you must 
permit me to call you, do you evince an un- 
kindness to Lady Walsingham, so unuswal, 
and I must add, so unmerited. This is not 
Jamiable, it is not grateful, towards one who 
is so fondly, so sincerely devoted to you, If 
you were acquainted with the total abnega- 
tion of self, the uncomplaining patience, with 
which your stepmother has borne the most 
cruel disappointment that can befall the female 
heart, a disappointment where an affection of 
the tenderest nature had existed, you would, — 
I am sure, feel an increased respect and 
gard for her; and avoid even the sembh 
of ingratitude for the years of solicitude, and 
never-ceasing attention, you have experienced 
from her.” 

“If she have experienced a disappointment 


7 of the heart,” answered I, sullenly, “ whose is 


the fault? Did she not, with cold and calcu- 
lating selfishness, break the bonds that united 


hour after hour, sleep still refusing to visit my 
tear-stained lids. I weptin intolerable anguish, 


“Oh! why,” exclaimed I, in a paroxysm of. 
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her to the lover of her-choice, in order to be- 
come @ countess, and to-acquire the wealth. 
in which he was deficient?” 

“The good doctor’s face assumed an expres- 
‘sion of severity, mingled with surprise, that 
somewhat moderated expression of 
ill humour. 
«Who can have been so wicked, and so un- 
just, as to have invented this falsehood, to im- 
pose ‘on your credulity!” demanded he, in- 
dignantly. 

“Was hot Lady Walsingham engaged to 
marry a young gentleman in Sussex ! and did 
she not break throu, +h her engagement, in or- 
der to.wed my father? and did not the poor 
young man die in consequence of the disap- 
pointment ?” asked I, with the air of one who 
is convinced of the truth of what she utters. 

“It is true, she was engaged to marry a 
young gentleman in Sussex, to whom her af- 

 fections had been plighted. But his mother, 
influenced by the evil and scandalous reports 
circulated by Lady ‘Theodosia Walsingham, 
insisted on his breaking off the engagement; 
and though he, convinced of the innocence of 
Miss Melville, was willing, nay anxious to 
brave the displeasure of his only parent, the 
young lady from a sense of duty, though 
fondly attached to him, declined to become 

his wife. When your noble, your generous 
father, with a view solely to your happiness, 
made her through me the offer of his hand, 
she unequivocally declined it ; until I urged 
that your health, nay, perhaps your, life, de- 
pended on heranswer. She made your wor- 
thy father acquainted with the real state of} 
her heart; and he honoured her the more for 
her candour, while acknowledging that his 
own affections, except for his child, were in- 
’ terred with the wife he had never ceased to 
love and mourn. A consumption which was 
hereditary in the family, had previously ren- 
dered all hope of the recovery of her rejected 
lover vain; her acceptance of his hand could 
not have retarded his death, and her union 
with your excellent father did not expedite 
that melancholy event. Lady Walsingham 
had no reserve with her noble husband; he 
knew the deep disappointment she had en- 
dured, andthe regret she never ceased to feel 
for the object of her youthful attachment. He 
was fully aware, that not to ambition, but to 
affection for you, did he owe the hand of La- 
dy Walsingham ; and he honoured and es- 
teemed her, for the exemplary manner in 
which, concealing every symptom of sorrow, 
she devoted her whole thoughts, her whole 
time, to her husband and his child. And this, 
Lady Arabella, is the person you could mis- 
judge, and of whom you could listen to false 
and evil reports emanating from some mali- 
cious calumniator! I must confess, I am 
shocked by the ingratitude you have evinced.” 

So was I also; and ashamed, as well as 
shocked. How did the conduct and motives 
of my amiable stepmother thus explained to 
me, make me blush for my own! And yet a 
latent feeling, a base suspicion, with regard to 
her reasons for wishing to engage her broth- 
er to wed me, still lurked in my mind. The 
good doctor saw that, though penitent for 
having believed the tale against my stepmo- 
ther, my dissatisfaction had not yet entirely 
subsided, through I forbore to express it. 

“JI will now, Lady Arabella,” continued 
he, “give you another proof of the disinter- 
ested conduct of Lady Walsingham. When 
your noble father, on your completing your 
sixteenth year, aware of the precarious ten- 
ure of his existence, and anxious to secure 
for you a protector, imagined that Mr. Mel- 
ville, from his personal and mental quali- 
fications, might not be an unsuitable husband 
for you, signified his wishes to Lady Wal- 
singham,” (how I felt my, heart beat, and my 
cheeks blush, at this part of the good Doctor’s 
discourse!) “her Ladyship immediately 
pointed out the disparity of station and for- 
tune between you, and her brother; and 
urged your claims to a more noble and bril- 
liant alliance. Lord Walsingham, however, 
who had studied the character of Mr. Melville, 
feeling persuaded that your happiness might 
be more secure in a union with him, than ina 
marriage with one of higher birth, and pro- 
portionate opulence, persevered in his desire 
of the subject being proposed to Mr. Melville, 
by his sister. Well do I remember the deep 
regret with which your good father learned 
that Mr. Melvelle’s affections were engaged, 
to a young and portionless lady, the daughter 
ofa dergyman, at Cambridge: This disco- 
very was made only the last day of your 

eae life; and Lady Walsingham, seeing 

how much it disappointed her noble-minded 

husband, wept for his sorrow; though she 
could not do otherwise than respect the disin- 
terestedness of her brother, in adhering to his 
first choice, notwithstanding the greet temp- 
tation offered to him.” 

Now was the delicacy and iradence of my 
stepmother’s conduct entirely revealed, and 


the reserve of her brother explained. And 
these were the persons whom I had wronged 
by my mistrust! whom I had believed capa- 
ble of playing a game to secure me, and my 
fortune! How unworthy did I appear in my 
own eyes, though my suspicions were hap- 
pily, as I thought, known only to myself 
Mistress Mary, who had been the medium of 
infusing them into my mind, lost a considera- 
ble portion of my favor; for I inthis instance 
acted with the injustice to which so many are 
prone, that of avenging, on the instrument of 
their unworthy curiosity arid suspicion, the 
blame which they may have incurred, and 
almcst solely deserve. “My vanity too was 
less deeply mortified by discovering that 
Frederick Melville had lost his heart ere I 
had attained an age to admit of my béing a 
candidade for it. How Ilonged to behold the 
woman who was capable of inspiring a pas- 
sion that could thus resist the temptation that 
my poor dear father had held out. Then 
came the thought, that my preference for 
Frederick Melville had been detected by the 
fond eyes of my parent, and that it was this 
detection which led to his offering him my 
hand. Lady Walsingham, too, had observed 
the state of my heart, and tried to wean it 
from its first attachment. My soul was pene- 
trated with a a deep sense of the unbounded 
love of the parent I had lost, and of the deli- 
cacy and effection of her, to whose care he 
had bequeathed me. My sullenness and pe- 
tulance melted away, like ice beneath the sun, 
as Ireflected on their goodness: and I was no 
longer the rich heiress, who could command, 
love and condescend to reward it, but the or- 
phan, who was disposed to be grateful for af- 
fection, and once more anxious to merit it. 
(To be cuntinued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 26, 1838 

Revolutionary Worthies.—In the House of 
Representatives at Washington last week, 
“ Mr. Coles reported a bill to carry into effect 
the resolutions of the Continental Congress, 
for erecting monuments to the memory of 
certain general officers of the revolution, and 
for erecting a marble column at Yorktown, 
in Virginia.” 

This tardy tribute to their memories will, 
we trust, for the honour of our common coun- 
try, be carried into effect. Europe is studded 
over with monuments to the great men of its 
several countries, whether military or civil; 
and each in its way is an incentive to great 
or good.deeds. We scarcély take up a foreign 
Journal without meeting with some notice of 
a subscription in progress. There is no need 
that these tributes should be very expensive; 
they should be in good taste, and sufficiently 
conspicuous to attract the attention of way- 
farers; a few such in the vicinity of Philadel- 
phia are loudly called for. Of the great num- 
ber of the benefactors of our charitable insti- 
tutions, we cannot now advert to a single 
instance where a proper funeral urn has been 
erected to the memory of the departed at 
public expense. We are happyin being able 
to state, however, that the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution for the instruction of the Blind have 
just taken measures to commemorate the 
bounty of the late William Young Birch, who 
left that charity about one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. Mr. Birch's remains have 
been removed to the Laurel Hill Cemetery, 
where a large plot has been purchased by the 
institution, and measures are immediately to 
be taken to erect a monument. 

The attention of our citizens having been 
fully awakened to the subject, we expect to 
find a salutary change in thi8'respect, and in 
future some attention paid to this proper mode 
of acknowledgment. One great reason why 
it has been so long the custom to permit great 
names to slumber in oblivion in this country, 
is to be found in the fact, that till within a few 
years, our principal cities have been abso- 
lutely without any suitable spots for the pur- 
pose; but Mount Auburn, Laurel Hill, and the 
burying ground of Congress, are now excep- 
tions; each in its way is perfect, our own cer- 
tainly not the least so. A Baltimorean of 
taste has lately given a beautiful description 
of Laurel Hill ina paper of our sister city, 
from which we make the following extracts: 


Laurel Hill Cemetery.—Not all the marble mag- 
nificence of the proud city in whose environs it is 
situate, her banks and her exchanges,—nor yet the 
splendor of her ornate churches, nor yet those monu- 
ments of her benevolence, her colleges, and her hos- 
pitals, nor her far famed water-works, could fill my 
mind with half the admiration, or enlarge my soul 
with a tithe of the salutary train of thoughts, as the 
moral beauty, the classic embellishments, and the sa- 
cred purposes of this delightful Repository of the 
Dead. This spot is forever dedicated to the uses of 
a public Cementry, in which are to repose the wise, 
the good, and the powerful—-and possibly the simple 


headed, the mere worldling, the recluse, and the half- 


forgotten, who are ‘living—to be ‘born, and to die in 


this now powerful and growing metropolis. It con- 


sists of an enclosed space of about thirty acres, com- 
prising every variety of scenery, elevated in situation, 
and, in all respects, of a proper soil, 
some three miles from the city, upon a wide avenue, 
known as the Ridge Road ; and in approaching it the 
visiter passes the Girard College, and, by a slight de- 
flection, may stop at Fair Mount, the Prison, &e. &c. 
The entrance to the cemetery is by an arched portal 
passing through a building of great architectural 
beauty, and which at once strikes the beholder as pe- 
coliarly appropriate in style and embellishment. 

In the front it presents an imposing colonnade of 


eight columns of the Roman Doric order, surmounted 


by a correspondent entablature, this, again, supports 
a ballustrade, and the whole is finished by placing 
immediately over the gateway a funeral urn, appro- 
priate in its design and beautiful as an ornament. 
In the portico, upon each side of the gateway is a 
nich for the reception of emblematic statuary, and the 
whole effect of the entrance-building is made still 
more grand and imposing by a continuation upon 
each flank of a series of lesser columns, forming a 
colonnade in the same general style as the building 
itself, and which apparently much magnifies its ex- 
tent. Once inducted through this chaste and imposing 
portal, and pursuing his walk but a few steps, thé 
visiter finds himself in the midst of a scene of surpas- 
sing natural beauty.—lLawns of velvet turf, gravel 
walks stretching off every where, seemingly into the 
entanglements of a labyrinth ; deep and impenetrable 
shades from lofty oaks ; the tristful grace of bending 
willows; the perfumes of many flowers; and the 
melody of birds, all unite in forming a scene as truly 
delightful to the senses, as it is genial to those sweet 
tempers of the mind which are so apt to manifest 
themselves in these abodes of the lamented and hon- 
ored dead. Upon the west side of the enclosure the 
scene becomes indescribably beautiful. 

The spectator approaches over grounds nearly level 
until he stands upon a bank whose precipitous sides 
are covered with massive rocks, time-worn and moss- 
grown ; whilst, here and there, are seen some hardy 
evergreens which have thrust their roots within the 
clefis, and drawing thence their slender sustenance, 


_|expand above in shady trees, or in more humble 


shrubs, Here the kalmia delights to expand its showy 
blossoms, and tne hemlocks, pines and spruces blend 
their foliages with the broader leaves of numerous 
other trees—whilst every little tuft of earth hanging 
loosely on the rocks, is garnished with flowers of va- 
rious hues. At the foot of the precipice glides the 
placid schuylkill, here widened to the dimensions of 
a lake, and whose unraffled bosom sends back to the 
eye of the beholder the reflected image of the beauties 
which encompass him. ‘The whole is expressive of 
deep repose, rather heightened than dispelled by the 
distant view of commercial activity on the opposite 
banks, where the passage to and fro of the canal 
boats gives animation to the landscape, whilst inter- 
vening distance “lends enchantment to the view,” 
by taking from the busy stir its noise and grossness. 
It is this rocky hill side with its trees, its shrubbery, 
its numerous flowers, vines and tendrils—all of na- 
ture’s own planting, that to me was'the most enchant- 
ing—there, on a tiny peninsula, jutting somewhat 
into the river, I mused for a while, and thought that 
even a grave, nestled in so recluse a spot had many 
charms: this, of all the rest seemed to me the most 
attractive for a burial place, and indeed the whole 
hill-side seems destined, at mio remote day, to be the 
favorite spot; and, liké the banks of the Nile will 
spread its monuments and tombs frum the water’s 
edge to the very summits of these rocks, 


— 


Navy Island has been evacuated, and it is 
now ascertained that the force assembled 
there mustered to the number of 510; a hand- 
ful of ragamuffins to frighten two nations !— 
General Van Rensselaer has been arrested at 
Buffalo and held to bail. So ends, we be- 
lieve, the Campaign, which has been well 
paragraphed as follows :— 

« Sympathy.—About $600,000 of Uncle Sam’s mo- 
ney will be required to pay the expenses of sympathy 
for Mackenzie and his patriotic supporters on the 
Canada frontier. When the last dollar is gone, which 
is nigh at hand, Uncle Sam will learn that ‘ charity 
begins at home.’” | 


The Patterson Bank has not failed, says the 
Cashier; the Middlesex Bank of East Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, has. Look out! 


From Mextco,—Destructive Earthquake.—Ad- 
vices have been received from Metamoras to Dec. 22. 
The Mercurie of Mexico city is out strong for a change 
of the constitution to the federacy of 1824. The 
people. are for it; the army against. The towm of 
Acapulco has been almost totally destroyed- by earth- 
quakes. The details are frightful; the city was a 
mass of ruins; the houses dashed to fragments; and 
the churches irreparably injared—the walls of the 
Campo Santo destroyed—the inhabitants encamped 
on the fields and roads outside the town. Fortu- 
nately no Joss of life, as the successive shocks gave 
warning. At Mexico heavy shocks succeeded, as 
they generally do a day or two after those of Aca- 
pulco, which is on the Pacific. The whole country 


} is voleanic, and it is a pity one of the chains of these 


great subterranean convulsions would not open a ship 
canal between the two oceans. 

A French paper states that the ex-Queen of Hol- 
land has bequeathed 2,000 florins to schools for the 
education of poor children. 

The Boston Advocate states that the stockholders 
of the Boston Marine Insurance Company, on Mon- 
day last, voted 992 to 0 to wind up its affairs and 
stop underwriting. The affairs of this office are in 
an excellent condition, and it is believed that it will 
divide at least par to its shareholders. 


It is distant |- 


Caution to Book- Borrowers.—A verdict of twen. 
ty guineas was given in the Sheriff’s Court on Tues. 
day, against a gentleman whose wife extracted some 
engravings from a work lent to her by a friend. 
Fire.—A frame building, on the Frankford road 
near Otter street, was burnt down on Sunday after. 
noon, The firemen and several engines were soon 
on the spot,.and by their exertions prevented the 
flames from extending to the adjoining premises. 

A ‘letter from Hallowell, dated Jan. 17, says; 
« The Senate have this day unanimously declared Ed. 
ward Kent, of Bangor, to have been constitutionally 
elected Governor of the State of Maine, and the House 
of Representatives have concurred, notwithstanding 
the protestations of the party leaders, by a vote of 107 
to 64.” 

Massachusetts School Report.—This valuable sta- 
tistic document of 300 pages is just published. Num. 
ber of schools 2918; number of scholars 264,726, out 
of 691,222 inhabitants in the state ; between four and 
sixteen years of age 177,053, Amount of money 
raised by taxes for schools, $465,: 28.04, and of taxes 
for teachers, $387,124.16. Number of academies and 
private schools 854, 

On Tuesday evening, as a heavy baggage wagon 
was passing over Malden Bridge, Boston, and was 
within a short distance of the draw, the bridge gave 
way, and the wagon and five horses were precipitated 
into the water. By the assistance of a canal boat, 
which happened to be near by; the horses were res- 
cued and most of the goods in the wagon saved. 

Gov. Marcy arrived at Albany on Friday last, from 
the frontier. 

The brig Isaac M‘Kim, lately arrived at Baltimore 
from Valparaiso, in the remarkably short passage of 
sixty-five days, brought upwards of 100,000 dollars 
in gold and silver coin, and about 50,000 dollars 
worth of copper. 

Col. David Brearley, aged about fifty-seven, for- 
merly of the United States Army, and late an Indian 
Agent, died lately at his residence at Dardanelles, 
Arkansas. He was a native of the State of New 
Jersey, and a distinguished soldier of the late war. 

Murder.—The Columbus {Ohio) Register of the 
9th says, a man named Jonathan Thompson has 
been committed to the jail of the neighbouring 
county of Delaware, on a charge of having murdered 
his aged father. The prisoner is much addicted to 
drunkenness, and while under the influence of liquor 
has been in the habit of abusing his father and other 
members of the family. He has but recently been 
discharged from a three years’ service in the peniten- 
tiary, where he was sent for an assault upon his de- 
ceased parent. 


From the Morristown Jerseyman. 

Morse’s Electric Telegraph.—It is with some de- 
gree of pride, that it falls to our lot first to announce 
the complete success of this wonderful piece of 
mechanism, and no place could have been found more 
suitable to pursue the course of experimonts necessa- 
ry to perfecting the detail of machinery, than the 
Speedwell Works. Replete as they are with every 
convenience, Professor Morse quietly pursued the 
great object, and has finally succeeded. Others may 
have suggested the possibility of conveying intelli- 
gence by electricity, but this is the first instance of 
its actual transmission and permanent accord. 

The telegraph consists of 4 parts: 

Ist. The Battery—Cruikshank’s galvanic trough 
of 60 pair of plates, seven by eight and a half in- 
ches each. 2d, The Portrule—An instrument which 
regulates the motion of the rule. ‘he rule answers 
to the stick of the printers, and in it the type repre- 
senting the numbers to be transmitted are passed be- 
neath the lever which closes and breaks the circuit, 
3d. The Register—An instrument which receives 
and accords the numbers sent by the Portrule from 
any distant station. 4th. A dictionary, containing a 
complete vocabulary of all the words in the Eng'ish 
language, regularly numbered, 

The communication which we saw made through 
a distance of two miles, was the following sentence: 
Railroad cars just arrived—345 passengers.”— 
These words were put into numbers from the dictiona- 
ry ; the numbers were set up in the telegraph type 
in about the same time ordinarily occupied in setting 
up the same in a printing office. They were then 
all passed complete by the Portrule in about half a 
minute,* each stroke of the Portrule at one extremi- 
ty marking: on the register at the other, a distance of 
two miles, instantaneously. We watched the spark 
at one end and the mark of the pencil at the other, 
and they were as simultaneous as if the lever itself 
had struck the mark, ‘he marks or numbers were 
easily legible, and by means of the dictionary were 
resolved again into words, 

The superiority of this telegraph over all hitherto 
invented is, that day or night, in clear or in foggy 
weather, intelligence can be sent instantaneously.— 
The advantages to the government and to the coun- 
try, of such a means of communication, are incalcula- 
ble. 

The cost per mile for constructing an electric tele- 
graph is estimated at About 600 dollais. 

* The first stroke tang an alarm on a bell, and put 
in motion the machine to receive the intelligenoe. 


The Choice Speaker——A small proprietor at 


Gloucester, who was remarkably select in his words, | 


but singular in his notions of grammar, and withal a 
little pompous, thus accosted a friend of his, who had 
been under some apprehension of being called upon to 
serve locally in the military capacity :—« Well, Robert, 
am you, or am you not, drawn for the militia?” 
“Yes,” answered Robert, catching the spirit of his 
friend’s peculiar diction, « yes, I are—am you ?” 
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